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CANCO 


more  s 


jrom  pen 
to  retorts 


Fresher  foods  —  foods  with  a  more 
natural  flavor — ^that’s  what’s  needed — 
that’s  what  brings  a  greater  demand  and  bet¬ 
ter  profits  to  those  in  the  canning  industry. 

Will  Canco  closing  machines  help?  Will 
2  C.P.S.  (cans  per  second)  and  more — per¬ 
fectly  sealed — with  no  spills  or  jams — with 
plenty  of  reserve  capacity  for  peak  produc¬ 
tion — give  you  more  speed? 

Ask  the  man  who  uses  a  Canco  400 — the 
standard  of  perfection. 

YourCanco  representative  will  give  you  the 
latest  information  on  closing  machines  and 
Canco  cans. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


'r  U  K  C  A  X  X  I  N  G  TRAD  K 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

S.  MAIN  OFFICE 

^Si^BALTIMOR^  MD. 
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TOE 


BRAND  OF 


TmPLAxna 


t/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MELiNGRirnrn  c? 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


L-lMITTEiD 

CARDITP 

socrnim 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  BTH  edition 
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BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Corn  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1925 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  o  1/ 

Green  rea  Vtner* 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Ogdea.  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  -  Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Absolutely  Without  Doubt. 


There  is  no  method  or  system  any¬ 
where  that  will  compare  with  the 
MONITOR  system  of  grading  peas. 

Improvements  in  the  MONITOR  Pea 
Grader  brings  you  capacity  as  well  as 
absolute  accuracy  in  grading — wonderful 
results  are  obtained  from  its  use. 

You  can  grade  Lima  Beans  on  the  same 
machine.  This  adds  to  its  usefullness  and 
decreases  the  overhead  cost. 

You  need  it — ^you  ought  to  have  it  and 
eventually,  you  will  have  it. 

Why  not  this  season? 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Dnmr  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


OUALITy  Lt\BBL® 


The>  Housed 

excel  Our  Labels 

irv-TDesi/^r^  ^  aretKcHi^ivcstrSfaivdard 

isticylRerlt  Gon^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplvic  C2>. 

RocKester*  N.\T 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG,  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


No  sign 

of  pea  slop  remains 

ANT  to  save  time  on  over,  cans  are  much  cleaner — 

*  *  removing  pea -slop  from  without  the  usual  laborious 

cans  after  filling  ?  Try  clean-  scrubbing  and  scraping — in 

ing  them  the  Oakite  way  and  double  quick  time, 

check  up  on  the  results.  y*  send  our  nearest  Service 

After  a  short  wash  in  an  Man  to  tell  you  how  the  use 
Oakite  solution  every  trace  of  of  Oakite  materials  and  met- 
pea-slop  is  gone.  Cans  are  hods  will  sp>eed  up  every 

bright  and  unspangled.  Tin  cleaning  job  in  your  plant, 

surfaces  reveal  no  oily  film  or  Just  write  us  and  he  will  call, 
greasy  smears.  And,  more-  No.  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

indwistrial  QeanmgMcierialsmdMelbods 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &.  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  •  MARYLAND 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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AUCTION 

Large  Vinegar  Apple  Barreling 

and 

CANNING  PLANT 

LOCATION— ASPERS,  ADAMS  COUNTY,  PA. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Berry,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  belt  of  The  Famous  Adams  County.  On 
the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg,  R.  R.  A  branch  of  the  Reading  R.  R.  Siding  for  five  cars. 

THESE  PLANTS — are  modern  in  every  respect.  The  Vinegar  plant  is  probably  the  most  up 
to  date  plant  in  this  country.  Now  operating  under  a  lease. 

OWNERS — have  other  large  interests  and  must  sell  these  properties.  PLENTY  OF  ROOM 
FOR  EXPANSION.  IDEAL  CONDITIONS.  LOW  TAXES. 

Will  be  sold  as  a  WHOLE  or  in  separate  units  with  all  equipment. 

SALE — Saturday,  May  4th.  1929  10:30  A.  M.  Rain  or  Shine  on  PREMISES,  Aspers,  Adams 
County,  Pa.  (R.  R.  station,  Bendersville) 

TERMS — A  deposit  of  $1000.  in  cash  or  certified  check  will  be  required  at  the  time  and  place  of 
sale.  Other  terms  announced  at  the  time  of  sale. 

DETAILED— information  covering  property,  equipment,  location,  labor,  railroad  facilities,  adv¬ 
antages  etc,  will  be  submitted  by 

^^ichsicl  F* •  ShcSly  Auctioneer 

366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
archite<5lure,  are  con^antly  change 
ing.  *‘U.  S.**  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 
“U.  S.**  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subje(5l. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 


Tike  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 


CINCINNATI 
55  Beech  St. 


BROOKLYN 
98  N.  3rd  St. 


■  BRAND  NAMES 

Brand  names  have  substantial  property  value  which  it 
is  important  to  protect  and  owners  oj  them  are  sure  to 
prosecute  any  infringement. 

It  is  unsafe  to  create  or  use  any  trade  name  without  an 
exhaustive  search  of  every  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  mark  in  existence. 

Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau.  The  service  is  free. 


Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 
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Warehouse  Equipment 

Time  Saving  Money  Saving  Easier  Operation 

The  1 929  KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINE,  with  the  new  forced-feed  (beltless)  past¬ 
ing  device  and  many  other  exclusive  Knapp  features,  will  make  your  labeling  oper¬ 
ations  easier,  faster  and  more  economicel  than  ever  before.  KNAPP  CASE 
PACKERS  will  still  further  speed  up  production  and  lower  your  warehouse  costs. 


LABELERS  CASERS 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CANADA 


CAN  ELEVATORS  CAN  RUNWAY  DIVIDERS 

Illustrated  Catalog  on  Request 

^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

LABELING  W  BOXING  MACHINES 

CENERAU  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Wliiiiiiii 
jlllliiii! 

hlll!!!!PI 


Women  Quickly  Tell 

their  friends  when  they  discover  canned  foods  so  de¬ 
licious  and  pure  that  they  rival  the  best  products  of 
home  canning. 

Realizing  this,  increasing  numbers  of  canners  are 
using 


for  all  cleaning  of  canning  equipment  and  plants,  because 
this  cleaner  is  so  efficient  and  dependable  that  it  insures 
unequalled  sanitary  protection  to  the  quality  and  purity  of 
canned  foods. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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TO  SERVE 
YOU  WELL 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc.  now  has  28  fac¬ 
tories  and  22  sales  offices  situated  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country. 

At  your  disposal  are  Continental’s  thoroughly  equipped 
research  and  development  laboratories,  constantly  devising 
better  packages,  and  better  methods  of  preserving  all  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  many  other  ways  rendering  unusual  service 
to  our  customers. 

Continental  is  large  in  resources  —  in  personnel — in 
factories  and  equipment  —  but  not  too  large  to  faithfully 
carry  out  the  ^'‘Continental  Idea’*  of  close  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  each  inquiry  and  each  order  and  bringing  to 
our  customers,  present  and  prospective,  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  the  Continental  ability  to  render 
excellent  service. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  every  ”Key  Man”, 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  Continental’s  employees  are  stock¬ 
holders.  As  partners  in  the  business,  they  all  have  a 
•  deep  interest  and  pride  in  Continental’s  success.  They 
have  the  will,  experience  and  equipment  to  produce  the 
utmost  in  quality  of  products  and  in  service  with  all  that 
this  implies. 

Continental  Can  Company,  inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 


Better  Packed  in  Tin^^ 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer fi  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreigrn  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  amonsr 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ig^nored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


SPEED  THE  DAY — It  must  be  almost  if  not  a 
truism  that  if  the  canned  foods  industry  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  it  must  have  a  dependable  quality  which  will 
never  offend  the  consumer.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  anyone  left  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  may  be  caught  and  skinned  and  a  new  customer 
found  for  next  year’s  sales;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
poor  quality  canned  foods  can  be  produced  and  sold  to 
somebody  this  season,  and  again  next  season  to  another 
buyer.  The  world  is  too  small  for  those  old-time  opera¬ 
tions,  for  it  has  been  many  a  day  since  the  old  saying 
held  true:  catch  a  new  sucker  every  year!  And  yet 
they  tell  us  that  there  are  greater  crowds  going  to  the 
racetracks  than  ever  before.  We  know  they  hold  mil- 
lion-dollar  “gates”  for  prizefighting,  and  never  before 
in  all  recorded  history  were  there  so  many  playing  the 
stock  market.  All  suckers,  beyond  a  doubt!  So  one 
might  argue  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  such  gentry  among  the  canners  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  or  that  the  old  bunco  game,  the  shell  game,  so 
easily  duplicated  in  the  canning  of  foods  because  the 
buyer  must  take  them  “sight-unseen,”  would  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  when  the  market  is  good.  In  every  flock  there 
is  one  black  sheep;  but  we  sincerely  believe  that  the 
number  of  intentionally  dishonest  canners,  by  which 
we  mean  those  who  deliberately  try  to  cheat  the  buy¬ 
ers,  is  remarkably  small.  They  do  not  deliberately  can 
unfit  food,  or  try  to  put  out  a  deliberate  fraud  in  their 
cans.  But  despite  their  best  efforts  often  lots  of  goods 
will  get  through  which  are  not  what  they  should  be,  or 
what  the  canner  intended  them  to  be.  They  are  off; 
they  are  mavericks  despised  and  detested  by  the  can¬ 
ners  to  whose  lot  they  fall. 

But  here  is  the  trouble.  There  seems  always  some¬ 
one  willing  to  buy  such  stuff  at  a  price.  There  are,  in 
fact,  buyers  who  scour  the  market  for  cheap  canned 
foods,  the  mavericks  we  refer  to.  No  man  likes  to  take 
a  loss,  and  when  he  knows  that  the  goods  are  not  inju¬ 
rious  to  health,  he  is  only  human  when  he  takes  the 
junk-buyer’s  price  and  lets  the  goods  go.  Of  course,  he 
hurts  his  own  game  when  he  does  that;  the  ethical 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  dump  such  poor  stuff  and  keep 


it  off  the  market.  But  ethics  and  cash  make  an  unfair 
choice — ^for  the  ethics.  So  a  whole  lot  of  our  troubles 
have  been  due  to  such  buyers. 

With  that  in  mind  the  following,  which  appeared  in 
Facts  and  Figures  for  April,  the  journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  made  us  rub  our 
eyes  and  look  again.  Read  it  carefully : 

Sell  Canned  Food  by  Appeal  to  Taste  and 
Convenience 

Canned  foods  are  best  sold  not  on  price,  but  on  the 
appeals  of  appetite  and  convenience.  That  truth  is 
brought  home  to  salesmen  by  a  wholesale  grocer  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Price  means  nothing  in  itself,  but  price  coupled  with 
value  means  a  great  deal.  Our  canned  products  may 
not  be  the  lowest  in  price,  but  they  have  the  greatest 
value  for  the  money  paid. 

“Analyze  for  a  moment:  A  can  of  2V2  peaches  has  at 
least  sufficient  for  four  large  portions,  and  48  portions 
to  one  dozen  cans.  Suppose  some  brand  of  mediocre 
quality  could  be  obtained  for  10  cents  per  dozen  less, 
that  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  service.  What 
does  less  than  one  cent  a  can  amount  to  if  you  have  an 
enthusiastic  user  of  your  products  as  against  one  of 
passive  acceptance.  One  is  a  booster,  spreading  the 
gospel  of  your  merchandise ;  the  other  may  use  it  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  does  not  even  remember  your  name  or 
your  brand,  unless,  perchance,  they  go  to  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  get  their  money  back.  Ten  cents  a  dozen  is 
nothing  if  the  element  of  quality  must  be  sacrificed. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  canned  foods  generally 
are  used  because  of  their  convenience,  appetite  appeal 
and  healthful  quality,  and  they  are  consumed  more  in 
ratio  to  their  appetite  appeal  than  to  either  of  the  other 
qualities.  How  many  consumers  would  use  canned 
foods  merely  because  they  are  convenient  if  they  were 
not  palatable?  How  many  people  eat  an  article  merely 
because  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  do  not  like  its  taste  ? 
Food  must  be  palatable  to  induce  a  sale,  and  the  greater 
its  appetite  appeal  the  greater  will  be  its  consumption. 
If  you  wish  to  use  bargain  counter  methods  and  hock 
shop  tactics  with  your  chief  slogan,  ‘Let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware,’  then  buy  your  merchandise  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost  regardless  of  quality,  and  bank  on  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  for  every  sale,  but  if  you  wish  to  build  a  sub- 
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stantial  business  based  on  satisfied  customers  and  re¬ 
peat  orders,  make  quality  your  slogan  and  charge  a  fair 
margin  over  cost.” 

Read  it  over  again  and  let  it  soak  in,  for  that  is  from 
a  wholesale  grocer  to  his  salesmen.  There  is  one  gro¬ 
cer,  at  least,  that  has  caught  the  very  essence,  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  the  arguments  for  quality,  and  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  about  to  note  the  wholesalers 
who  have  worked  up  a  great  business  in  earned  foods, 
you  will  find  that  they  also  have  discovered  the  kernel 
of  truth  in  this  quality  talk.  Every  one  of  those  great 
businesses  has  been  built  on  quality.  It  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  build  anything  an  inch  high  on  any¬ 
thing  but  quality.  And  that  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  foods ;  the  people  will  gamble  their  money  on 
the  races,  the  prizefights  or  the  stock  market,  for  the 
gambling  instinct  is  inherent  in  every  human,  but  they 
want  no  gamble  on  their  foods.  As  the  writer  says, 
they  eat  foods  for  their  taste-quality. 

Hasten  that  happy  day  when  all  wholesalers  feel  as 
this  one  does ;  when  the  unfortunate  mavericks  are  left 
on  the  hands  of  the  unlucky  canner,  and  must  rust  their 
worthless  lives  away  on  the  dump  pile,  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Make  this  your  motto:  Don’t  fatten  the  dump 
pile  in  1929. 

COMING — And  it  is  more  than  possible  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  along  the  above  lines  that  you 
will  be  preparing  yourself  for  the  day  to  come, 
when  sub-standard  goods  must  be  plainly  labeled  as 
such.  The  Mapes  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  last 
Congress  and  barely  missed  passage,  has  again  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  special  Congress,  and  those  who  ought 
to  know  seem  to  think  that  it  will  have  an  easy  time  in 
going  through.  Just  when  it  will  be  applied  in  full, 
the  time  when  the  law  will  go  into  effect,  cannot  be  said 
just  now ;  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  law  will 
be  passed,  and  that,  ultimately,  you  must  comply.  So 
again  we  remind  you  that  1929  is  a  good  year  in  which 
to  practice,  so  that  you  will  be  expert  when  the  law  ar¬ 
rives  and  be  ready  for  it. 

TRYING  TO  TELL  THEM 


HE  man  on  the  side-lines  can  often  see  the  game 
better  than  the  players — those  in  the  midst  of  it. 
And  when  an  experienced  coach  makes  sugges¬ 
tions — as  a  viewer  from  the  side-lines — what  he  says 
is  worth  listening  to.  Editor  Royal  of  The  Kan  Kan, 
the  little  house  organ  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  just  such  a  coach.  His  son  is  one  of  the 
notable  cannery  managers  and  famous  canners  of  the 
fruit  that  is  making  Michigan  famous.  Here  is  what 
Royal,  Pere,  said  recently  in  his  snappy  little  tabloid. 
Will  they  listen?  Well,  they  ought  to: 

“The  old,  old  bugaboo  of  $9.00  future  cherries 
with  the  present  market  considerably  above  that 
is  again  with  us.  We  don’t  know  just  how  they 
get  that  way,  because  we  seriously  doubt  if  any 
Michigan  canner  can  safely  offer  any  considerable 
block  of  goods  at  this  price  on  the  basis  of  any 
growers’  contracts  which  he  may  hold.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  $9.00  will  be  the  price  this  year,  but  we 
seriously  doubt  it.  At  least  with  stocks  as  they 
are  now;  with  still  the  possibility  of  damaging 
frosts,  and  no  indication  of  the  growers  tearing 
their  shirts  in  an  effort  to  sell  their  estimated 
production,  future  sales  look  a  bit  hazardous  at 
that  figure.  It  would  appear  to  this  writer  that 


such  a  movement  is  foolish  in  two  ways.  The  fel¬ 
low  who  sells  on  that  basis  is  more  than  likely  to 
get  bit  on  his  sales  and  it  may  undermine  the 
present  market.  Possibly  not  many  are  worrying 
about  that,  but  if  the  jobber  or  the  grocer  loses 
money  on  his  cherries  it  is  going  to  make  him  a 
little  reticent  about  buying  any  considerable 
amount  of  them  at  a  time  in  the  future  and  that 
will  affect  every  packer  of  the  fruit.” 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc.,  ACQUIRES 

McDonald  machine  company. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  by  the  Continen- 
tal  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the  acquisition  of  the  McDon- 
■^ald  Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  manufacturers 
of  can-making  machinery. 

The  McDonald  Machine  Co.,  established  in  1903,  is 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  its  line,  supplying 
both  domestic  and  foreign  users. 

Sales  of  the  Company  in  the  first  quarter  of  1929 
were  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  sales  in  1928.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  1928  sales 
being  more  than  60  per  cent  ahead  of  sales  in  1924.  The 
present  plant  was  erected  in  1920  and  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  with 
ample  space  for  expansion  of  facilities  as  needed. 

This  acquisition  further  rounds  out  the  business  of 
the  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  and  in  conjunction  with 
present  properties  owned  by  the  Company  provides  it 
with  facilities  for  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of 
can-making  machinery. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  CANNED  FOODS  MARKET  STRONG 


OF  the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  in  Nova 
Scotia  practically  no  stock  has  been  carried  over, 
according  to  information  received  from  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  Joseph  P.  Ragland  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  While 
pumpkins,  peas,  baked  beans,  string  beans,  strawber¬ 
ries,  pears  and  raspberries  are  packed  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  canned  apples  form  the  most  important  article, 
and  one  of  the  largest  canneries  states  that  tneir  last 
year’s  stock  of  canned  apples  is  practically  cleared  out. 

While  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  still  a  minor  industry,  it  appears  to  be  becom¬ 
ing  more  stable  than  in  the  past.  There  have  been  no 
important  changes  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor 
entering  into  the  Nova  Scotia  industry,  although  it  still 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  apparent  unwillingness  or  in¬ 
ability  of  the  local  farmers  to  supply  the  canneries 
with  sufficient  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  industry.  The  tone  of  the  market  itself 
is  said  to  be  very  good  and  buying  is  at  least  10  per 
cent  over  last  year  at  this  time. 

While  no  statistics  on  the  importation  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  into  Nova  Scotia  are  available,  it 
is  said  that  due  to  the  chain  stores  the  importation  of 
California  fruits  and  vegetables  into  Halifax  has  in¬ 
creased  20  per  cent  during  the  last  six  months,  while  it 
would  appear  that  the  importation  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  packed  in  upper  Canada  has  remained  seasonal. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  compete  with  the  Ontario  can¬ 
neries  in  staple  vegetable  lines  such  as  corn,  baked 
beans  and  tomatoes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that 
advertising  would  materially  increase  the  sale  of  Amer¬ 
ican  canned  fruits.  Newspaper  advertising  would  be 
the  most  effective  in  reaching  the  housewife,  who  is 
usually  the  ultimate  purchaser. 
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FACTS/ 

Time:-  September  10-11,  1928 


PLACE:-  Iowa  Canning  Company,  Shellshurg,  Iowa 


Test:- 


An  accurate  and  comprehensive  test  of  comparative  husker 
performance  between  9  Motor-driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10 
new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make  for  which  an  oper¬ 
ating  capacity  of  80  ears  per  minute  and  the  elimination  in 
service  of  the  waste  of  corn,  had  been  claimed. 


RESULT:-  (a)  Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per 
hour,  per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 

The  hourly  machine  average  for  the  entire  plant  using  the  same 
feeders,  showed  TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  59  per  cent  greater 
capacity. 

{h)  The  TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with 
the  same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters,  and 
after  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consistency, 
— a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  corn  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  the  silo. 

(c)  The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765cans  per  hour  more 
than  did  the  other  10  buskers. 

These  figures  were  checked  at  the  time  by  the  paid  **engineer- 
ing  accountant**  present  during  the  operations,  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker  used  in  this  test. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records  in 
figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together  pack 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 
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Crop  Reports 

note We  have  thought  it  well  to  begin  our  annual  GETTYSBURG,  PA.,  April  23,  1929 — Our  acreage 


crop  reports,  though  many  of  the  crops  have  not  as  yet 
been  planted.  These  reports,  therefore,  serve  more  as 
an  indication  of  intentions  than  as  a  record  of  results. 
Peas,  of  course,  have  gone  largely  into  the  ground,  or 
are  going,  but  weather  during  the  next  two  weeks  will 
be  the  governing  factor. 

Your  co-operation  in  this  crop  reporting  effort  was 
splendid  last  season,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
this  year,  and  we  confidently  count  upon  equally  good 
support  this  year. 

Peas 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  April  22,  1929— About  15 
per  cent  increase  in  acreage.  Good  germination  with 
plants  looking  well  at  this  time.  Too  soon  to  estimate 
any  yields.  About  one  week  to  ten  days  ahead  of  last 
year. 

MILFORD,  DEL.,  April  20,  1929  — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  about  5  per  cent.  Present  outlook  favorable. 

BELVIDERE,  ILL.,  April  22,  1929— The  1929  acre¬ 
age  will  be  about  110  per  cent  of  1928  and  the  out¬ 
look  100  per  cent. 

EUREKA,  ILL.,  April  22, 1929 — We  have  just  about 
finished  planting  and  two-thirds  of  our  crop  is  up  and 
a  good  stand. 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  April  21,  1929 — Normal  acreage. 
10  days  late  in  seeding.  Good  future  buying. 

NOBLESVILLE,  MD.,  April  22,  1929 — Our  acreage 
is  coming  fine.  A^ut  two-thirds  was  planted  before 
last  rains  and  they  are  looking  good.  Just  a  few  acres 
to  plant  and  will  finish  in  two  or  three  days.  Will  have 
about  a  normal  acreage. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  April  21,  1929—15  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage.  Nothing  yet  planted,  not  yet  time. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  April  22,  1929 — Indicated  acre¬ 
age  about  normal.  No  crops  planted  as  yet  in  Maine. 

DODGE  CENTER,  MINN.,  April  22,  1929— Have 
just  begun  planting.  Acreage  normal. 

FAIRMONT,  MINN.,  April  22, 1929 — Seeding  going 
forward  in  a  normal  way.  Ground  in  perfect  condition. 

ALTON,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1929 — ^Weather  conditions 
have  prevented  all  farmers  from  planting.  It  looks  as 
if  it  would  be  another  two  or  three  weeks  before  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1929 — None  have  been 
planted  yet.  Acreage  same  as  1928. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  April  22,  1929 — Our  acre¬ 
age  is  about  5  per  cent  in  excess  of  our  actual  planting 
in  1928.  While  the  early  variety  of  peas  are  mostly 
planted,  it  is  entirely  too  early  in  the  season  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  outcome  of  the  crop.  A  yield  per 
acre  equal  to  what  we  received  last  year,  plus  our  pres¬ 
ent  stocks,  will  give  us  less  peas  to  dispose  of  than  we 
have  sold  during  the  past  season,  because  our  present 
stocks  are  much  less  than  they  were  one  year  ago. 


same  as  last  year. 

BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.,  April  22,  1929— Just  begin¬ 
ning  to  plant.  Season  about  8  days  late,  weather  abnor¬ 
mally  cool.  About  10  per  cent  increase  over  past  three 
years.  Too  early  to  make  any  statement  as  to  yield. 
Believe  Wisconsin  has  between  10  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage  over  1928. 

Corn 

BELVIDERE,  ILL.,  April  22,  1929 — The  1929  acre¬ 
age  will  be  about  110  per  cent  of  that  of  1928  and  the 
outlook  100  per  cent. 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  April  21,  1929 — Normal  acreage. 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND.,  April  22,  1929  —  Acreage 
coming  rather  slow  but  expect  full  acreage  by  planting 
time. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  April  21,  1929  —  Acreage 
normal. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  April  22,  1929 — Indicated  acre¬ 
age  about  normal. 

DODGE  CENTER,  MINN.,  April  22, 1929— No  corn 
will  be  planted  until  May  10th.  Acreage  normal. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  April  24, 1929 — None  planted  yet. 
Acreage  331/3  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  April  22,  1929 — Our  con¬ 
templated  acreage  is  about  7/2  per  cent  in  excess  of  our 
actual  plantings  in  1928,  but  we  are  having  difficulty 
in  securing  contracts,  and  it  does  not  now  appear  that 
our  acreage  will  be  any  in  excess  of  the  1928  planting. 
Our  spot  stocks  are  almost  exhausted. 

Tomatoes 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  April  22,  1929  —  Acreage 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year.  Plant  beds  suffering 
from  cold,  wet  weather.  Many  beds  required  replant¬ 
ing  because  of  cold. 

CAYUGA,  IND.,  April  21,  1929 — Acreage  not  com¬ 
ing  in  readily.  Expect  about  same  as  last  year.  Good 
future  buying. 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND.,  April  22,  1929— We  have 
never  had  better  prospects  for  home  grown  plants. 
Will  be  ready  to  set  out  by  tenth  of  May,  expecting 
about  an  average  crop  this  year. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  April  22,  1929— Our  allot¬ 
ment  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  in 
excess  of  our  actual  plantings  last  year.  However,  we 
are  having  difficulty  in  securing  the  acreage  on  this 
commodity,  and  doubt  if  we  will  be  able  to  contract  all 
that  we  previously  planned.  Our  spot  stocks  are 
exhausted. 

GETTYSBURG,  PA.,  April  23,  1929 — Acreage  same 
as  last  year. 


Berlin  Chapman  Machines 


Tomatoes 


Soaker  and  Washer 

Soaking  and  washing  tomatoes  in 
a  Berlin  Chapman  Machine  in¬ 
sures  you  clean  tomatoes  and  re¬ 
duces  your  mold  count  as  well  as 
prevents  spoilage. 


Scalding  and  inspecting  tomatoes  is  an  operation 
to  be  carefully  watched  and  you  need  a  high 
grade  Berlin  Chapman  Scalder  to  do  it  with.  Ample 
capacity  for  any  plant. 


Berlin  Chapman  has  a  machine  for  every  operation  necessary 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  from  receiving  platform  to  ware¬ 
house,  and  these  machines  are  so  designed  that  your  plant  can 
be  laid  out  for  one  continuous  operation. 

But  if  you  want  only  one  machine  a  Berlin  Chapman  salesman 
will  call  on  you  and  give  you  just  as  much  time  as  if  you  were 
going  to  buy  an  entire  plant. 

In  addition  to  having  a  full  line  of  tomato  machinery  we  have 
a  full  line  of  canning  machinery  for  any  food  canned.  Write  us. 


Continuous  Cookers  were  one  of  the  first 
machines  that  the  Berlin  Chapman 
Company  put  in  a  Tomato  Canning 
Plant  and  it  is  the  machine  which  will 
save  you  the  most  money.  We  build  con¬ 
tinuous  cookers  of  all  sizes,  all  capaci¬ 
ties,  both  pressure  and  non-pressure 
type. 


Rotary  washing  tomatoes  in  a 
Berlin  Chapman  machine  as¬ 
sures  a  clean,  unbruised,  tom¬ 
ato.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


I  VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

I  Single  Unit  mrJ!  Complete  CmnIngPlwif  I 
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•  Beans 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  April  22, 1929 — Stringbeans 
— Acreage  25  per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  Planting 
will  begin  May  1st. 

MILFORD,  DEL.,  April  20,  1929— Lima  Beans— No 
increase  in  acreage.  Planting  will  begin  May  20th. 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND.,  April  22,  1929  —  Green 
Beans — Acreage  is  coming  good.  Will  plant  about 
average  crop  and  also  expect  about  an  average  crop  of 
Lima  Beans. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  April  21,  1929—20  per  cent 
increase. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  April  22,  1929 — Stringbeans— 
Probability  of  considerably  larger  acreage  than  in 
1928. 

ALTON,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1929 — No  development  as 
yet,  but  would  say  increased  acreage  in  this  section 
will  be  50  per  cent. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1929— Wax  and  Refugee 
Beans — None  have  been  planted  yet.  Acreage  same  as 
last  year. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  April  22, 1929— Lima  Beans 
— Acreage  is  about  the  same  as  we  have  been  planting 
for  several  years. 

Green  Beans — We  have  increased  our  allotment  of 
acreage  slightly,  but  are  likewise  having  some  difficulty 
in  securing  contracts.  Our  future  sales  are  in  a  much 
larger  volume  than  was  the  case  last  year,  and  our 
total  spot  stocks  of  all  commodities  are  much  less  than 
they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

GETTYSBURG,  PA.,  April  23,  1929— Our  acre¬ 
age  increased  about  10  per  cent. 

Pumpkin 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND.,  April  22,  1929  — Do  not 
think  we  will  can  any  this  year. 

Spinach 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  April  22,  1929 — Acreage  is 
about  the  same  as  we  have  been  planting  for  several 
years. 

Beets 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  April  22,  1929  —  Acreage 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years. 

Fruits 

ALTON,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1929 — Have  had  cold,  rainy 
weather  but  believe  no  damage  has  been  done.  Look 
forward  to  a  very  good  blossom. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  TINPLATE 
INDUSTRY 

Immediate  Expansion  Unlikely 

(From  Sheet  Metal  Industries,  London.) 

T  is  generally  known  that  the  production  of  tinplate 
in  Germany  has  greatly  increased  since  pre-war 
days.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  the  chief  manufacturer,  and  exported  very 
large  quantities  to  the  United  States.  Since  then  the 
United  States  has  not  only  started  its  own  tinplate  in¬ 
dustry,  but,  with  a  production  capacity  of  about  2,500,- 
000  tons  a  year,  is  now  the  world’s  leading  manufac¬ 
turer,  followed  a  long  way  behind  by  Great  Britain 
(whose  production  capacity  is  not  half  that  of  the 
United  States)  and  Germany. 

Germany,  too,  which  before  the  war  imported  on  an 
average  about  25  per  cent  of  its  consumption,  has  so  in¬ 


creased  its  output  that,  after  fully  supplying  home 
wants,  it  can  export  30  to  40  per  cent  of  it.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  output,  however,  was  caused  not  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  profit,  but  by  the  peculiar  and  heavy 
fluctuations  of  home  consumption.  Some  years  ago 
Germany  had  a  production  that,  with  steady  business, 
could  fully  satisfy  the  home  market,  and  export  busi¬ 
ness  was  only  embarked  on  when  the  home  market  was 
dull,  but  the  situation  on  the  world  market  clearly 
showed  that  manufacturers  could  not  depend  on  such 
chance  export  business.  German  tinplate  producers 
were,  therefore,  forced  to  increase  their  output  to  such 
an  extent  that,  even  with  the  largest  home  require¬ 
ments,  the  fulfillment  was  assured  of  at  least  part  of 
the  export  contracts  necessitated  by  small  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Nevertheless,  the  German  prices  are  still 
governed  by  those  on  the  world  market,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  tinplate  industry  must  follow  every  fluctuation  in 
the  British  prices  if  Great  Britain  is  to  be  kept  from 
encroaching  further  upon  the  German  home  market. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  spite  of  rationalisa¬ 
tion  and  lower  production  costs,  the  German  tinplate 
industry  is  not  in  a  good  position,  because,  owing  to  the 
better  situation  of  the  British  industry,  German  export 
transactions  are  concluded  at  a  loss. 

For  this  reason,  the  possible  formation  of  new  com¬ 
panies,  which  is  reported  from  France,  among  other 
countries,  is  regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  scepticism, 
as  the  French  market  also  is  completely  dependent  on 
Great  Britain.  At  all  events,  an  increase  in  Germany’s 
tinplate  output  by  enlarging  old  works  and  building 
new  ones  certainly  cannot  be  considered  for  some  time 
to  come. 


INTENDED  ACREAGE  OF  CORN,  PEAS  AND 
TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING 

The  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  on  acreage  that  canners  expect  will 
be  planted  in  1929,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 


1928  acreage: 

Corn  Peas  Tomatoes 

1928  1929  1928  1929  1928  1929 

%  of  <7„  of  %  of 

States  aereatre  1928  acreage  1928  acreage  1928 

Acres  Per  cent  Acres  Per  cent  Acres  Per  cent 

Arkansas  .  19,600  103 

California  .  1,230  100  25,790  112 

Colorado  .  3,000  75  1,600  108 

Delaware  .  4,060  97  2,060  115  13,500  95 

Illinois  .  54,880  101  10,240  100  5,130  100 

Indiana  .  27,390  100  3,760  100  49,870  109 

Iowa  .  39,860  108  4,810  98 

Kentucky  .  8,030  113 

Maine  .  10,770  107  920  100  . 

Maryland  .  30,800  105  8,720  110  22,710  102 

Michigan  .  8,930  95  11,930  66  1,660  102 

Minnesota  .  25,340  115  7,890  105  . 

Missouri  .  18,700  102 

Nebraska  .  5,470  100  (a)  . 

New  Hampshire  .  1,110  100  .  . 

New  Jersey  .  350  100  33,000  104 

New  York  .  27,000  99  31,970  106  11,170  103 

Ohio  .  27,910  99  3,320  102  10,400  106 

Pennsylvania  .  3,640  112  1,680  100  3,600  114 

Tennessee  .  (a)  .  (a)  .  10,220  92 

Utah  .  10,150  108  4,950  117 

Vermont  .  1,940  100  .  . 

Virginia  .  (a)  .  6,000  101 

Wisconsin  .  14,780  98  101,000  108  (a) 

Other  States  .  5,300  86  8,350  103  4,070  97 


Total  or  average..289,180  103  206,570  104  254,810  105 

(a)  Included  in  “Other  States.” 
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^  <  PACKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  i 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  AND  TIN  ^ 

V  ~ 

RUSHVILLE.N.Y.  J^y  13*  1928 

Ayars  Uachine  Cotapany, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Friend  Ayars: 

Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  the  new  Combination 
#1  and  #2  Pea  Filler  pvirchased  from  you  at  Chicago  is  100^ 
perfect  and  really  find  it  a  pleasure  to  use  this  machine. 

T/e  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble  either  with  #1  or  #2e 
and  find  the  HO  CAN  NO  PEA  arrangement  to  be  very  satisfactory. 


AEP:f3 


Very  truly  yours, 

WINTERS  &  POWELL  CANNING  CO.  INC. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


AYARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 


FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 


For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 


Manufacturers  of 
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Improving  Quality  by  Grading  Cannery 

Products 

By  D.  M.  James  and  R.  B.  Donaldson 
Bureau  of  Markets 
General  Bulletin  No.  474 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


although  Pennsylvania  does  not  rank  as  a  lead- 
ing  state  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  fruits  and 

^  vegetables,  the  canning  industry  offers  an  im¬ 
portant  outlet  for  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  the 
Commonwealth.  ^ arious  other  sections  of  the  country 
which  specialize  more  in  large  truck  crop  or  fruit 
farms,  have  exceeded  Pennsylvania  in  the  production 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  manufacture.  Much  of  the 
vegetable  production  for  manufacture  is  produced  in 
small  acreages.  However,  during  the  four  years  from 
1925  through  1928,  the  plantings  of  tomatoes,  corn, 
peas  and  snap  beans  for-  manufacture  averaged  nearly 
11,500  acres.  The  bulk  of  this  production  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  most  of  the  canneries  in  the  State  are  in  York 
and  Adams  counties,  with  this  district  extending  into 
Franklin,  Lancaster  and  several  other  counties. 

The  canned  fruit  industry  consists  largely  of  the 
manufacture  of  apple  and  grape  products,  principally 
in  Adams  and  Erie  counties,  but  the  canning  of  cherries 
is  also  assuming  greater  importance  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Flat  Rate  Method  of  Purchase — Canners  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  generally  purchased  their  raw  products  on 
a  flat  rate  basis.  This  rate,  or  “contract  price,”  is  de¬ 
termined  before  the  canning  season  starts,  and  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  contract  which  is  signed  by  the  canner 
and  the  grower.  Many  of  these  contracts  specify  what 
the  canner  considers  acceptable  quality,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  speciflcations  being  to  give  the  canner 
some  recourse  against  receiving  stock  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  Obviously,  very  little  effort  is  made  by  many  grow¬ 
ers  to  improve  the  quality  delivered,  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  get  by  with  the  limit  of  cull  stock.  Loads 
which  the  canner  considers  of  very  inferior  quality  are 
refused. 

Such  a  system  of  purchase  is  unfair  to  both  grower 
and  canner,  and  has  several  disadvantages.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  grower  it  is  unfair  because  it  does  not 
return  increased  compensation  for  the  delivery  of  high 
quality,  except  where  higher  quality  improves  produc¬ 
tion  sufficiently  to  increase  the  tonnage  delivered  to  the 
cannery.  The  grower  who  produces  inferior  quality  is 
paid  at  the  same  rate  as  his  neighbor  who  has  grown 
his  crop  with  additional  care  and  expense,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  him  to  deliver  higher  quality  to  the  canner. 

This  system  of  purchase  is  unfair  to  the  canner  be¬ 
cause  his  efforts  to  put  up  high  quality  manufactured 
products  are  jeopardized  by  his  acceptance  of  poor 
quality  loads.  As  a  result,  the  canning  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  in  other  states,  has  been  hampered  by 
overproduction  of  the  lower  grades  of  canned  foods. 


Such  an  unhealthy  condition  in  the  industry  affects  the 
canner’s  business,  which  in  turn  affects  the  growers 
with  whom  the  canner  contracts. 

Development  of  Tomato  Grading 

During  the  winter  of  1926-27  the  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association  requested  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  suggest  methods  which  might 
be  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  Pennsylvania  canned 
tomatoes.  The  Department  suggested  that  the  system 
of  buying  tomatoes  by  grade  be  adopted.  The  members 
of  the  association  were  interested  in  this  suggestion, 
but  hesitated  to  purchase  the  1927  crop  on  a  graded 
basis. 

Work  in  1927 — No  data  were  available  showing  what 
could  be  considered  the  average  quality  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tomatoes,  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Cannery  To¬ 
mato  Grades.  Without  this  information  the  canners 
were  unable  to  determine  what  would  be  a  fair  price 
differential  between  the  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  to¬ 
matoes.  Therefore,  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  with  the  assistance  of  three  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
ners,  secured  this  information  during  the  packing  sea¬ 
son  of  1927.  Loads  of  tomatoes  received  at  the  plants 
of  the  three  co-operating  canners  were  classiffed  during 
the  season,  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  U.  S. 
Cannery  Tomato  Grades.  These  determinations  were 
made  from  representative  samples  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  loads  as  delivered  to  the  canneries.  The 
figures  obtained  are  shown  in  Table  I. 


Table  I.  Average  Grades  of  Cannery  Tomatoes  Re¬ 
ceived  at  Three  Pennsylvania  Canneries  in  1927. 


Cannery  A  Cannery  B  Cannery  C 

Average 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

U.  S.  No.  1....  50.6 

51.8 

51.7 

51.4 

U.  S.  No.  2....  40.0 

39.2 

37.9 

39.0 

Culls  .  9.4 

9.0 

10.4 

9.6 

Total .  100 

100 

100 

100 

During  the  season  a 

total  of 

196  loads 

were  in- 

spected.  The  most  common  defects  were  found  to  be 
green  tomatoes,  cat-faces,  misshapen  stocks,  small  to¬ 
matoes  and  various  forms  of  mold  and  decay. 

Work  in  1928 — ^Three  canners  in  the  State  purchased 
tomatoes  on  the  graded  plan  during  the  1928  season, 
although  only  one  of  the  three  had  written  the  price 
differential  into  his  contracts  with  the  growers.  The 
contract  of  this  canner  provided  that  all  tomatoes  pur¬ 
chased  would  be  graded  by  an  inspector  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  IT.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes 
delivered  would  return  50c  a  bushel  to  the  growers,  U. 
S.  No.  2s  would  pay  40c,  and  nothing  would  be  paid  for 
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culls.  The  other  two  canners  who  did  not  have  these 
specifications  written  into  their  contracts  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  their  growers  to  purchase  tomatoes 
on  the  graded  plan,  using  the  same  rates  of  purchase. 

Several  days  before  the  start  of  the  canning  season 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  furnished  an  inspector  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  interpretation  of  the  U.  S.  Grades  for 
cannery  tomatoes.  This  inspector  worked  until  the 
start  of  the  season  with  a  local  man  at  each  cannery 
who  was  trained  to  interpret  the  grades  properly. 
These  local  men  were  licensed  as  state  inspectors  when 
they  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  trained.  When  the 
canneries  began  to  receive  tomatoes  the  local  inspectors 
graded  each  load  as  it  was  delivered  and  continued  to 
do  so  throughout  the  season.  The  supervising  inspec¬ 
tor  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  three  inspectors.  Any 
decision  made  by  the  supervising  inspector  was  to  be 
final  in  case  of  a  dispute.  However,  the  grading  proved 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  the  growers  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  determination  of  the  grades. 

During  the  1928  season  the  canneries  which  used  the 
graded  system  of  buying  received  a  combined  total  of 
452  tons  of  tomatoes.  This  was  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  normal  pack  of  these  plants,  due  to  the  adverse 
season,  to  the  loss  of  some  growers,  and  to  the  loss  of 
many  culls  which  were  left  in  the  fields  after  the  grow¬ 
ers  came  to  realize  that  the  canner  did  not  pay  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  The  percentages  of  each  grade  of  tomatoes 
received  at  two  of  the  canneries  during  the  season  are 
shown  in  Table  II. 

Table  II.  Average  Grades  of  Tomatoes  Received  at 
Tivo  Pennsylvania  Canneries  in  1928 

Cannery  A  Cannery  B  Average 
Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 


U.  S.  No.  1 .  44.4  36.7  40.6 

U.  S.No.  2 .  48.4  54.0  51.2 

Culls  .  7.2  9.3  8.2 

Total .  100  100  100 


The  average  for  the  two  plants  shows  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  received  during  1928  was  considerably  lower  than 
during  1927  (Compare  with  Table  I),  due  to  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  conditions. 

Although  the  percentage  of  the  various  grades  re¬ 
ceived  by  canners  A  and  B  averaged  nearly  the  same 
for  the  season,  there  was  a  wide  variation  between  the 
poorest  and  best  loads  received  during  the  season.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  comparisons. 

Table  III.  Comparison  of  Highest  and  Lowest 
Quality  Loads  Received  in  1928. 

U.S.No.  1  U.  S.No.  2  Culls 
Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 


Poorest  Load . .  4  48  48 

Best  Load .  85  15 


V  canner  buying  on  a  flat  rate  basis  would  have  paid 
equally  for  the  two  loads  shown  in  Table  III,  although 
one  contained  nearly  50  per  cent  of  culls,  which  could 
not  be  canned,  while  the  other  contained  no  culls  but 
85  per  cent  of  the  highest  grade  stock  from  which  a 
large  percentage  of  fancy  grade  goods  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Furthermore,  the  flat  rate  system  would  have 
penalized  the  grower  of  the  higher  quality  load,  since 
the  rate  must  be  fixed  at  a  compromise  level,  which  is 
determined  by  the  average  value  of  the  good  and  the 
poor  quality  delivered. 

Table  IV  is  given  to  show  how  quality  affects  price 
under  a  graded  system  of  purchasing  cannery  tomatoes. 
The  price  per  ton  at  a  flat  rate  of  40c  a  bushel  for 


everything  received  is  compared  with  prices  per  ton 
computed  from  various  prices  for  U.  S.  No.  Is  and  U.  S. 
No.  2s  with  no  return  for  culls. 

This  table  shows  that  the  canner  may  choose  a  price 
differential  which  will  figure  him  approximately  the 
same  average  price  per  ton  throughout  the  season  as 
the  flat  rate  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  will  enable  him 
to  pay  a  large  premium  for  loads  of  high  quality. 

Table  IV — PHce  Comparisons  for  Different  Rates  of 
Purchasing  Cannery  Tomatoes,  Based  on  Grades 
Found  at  Pennsylvania  Canneries  During  1927  and 


1928. 

3  Canner’s  2  Canner’s  Average 

Best 

Poorest 

1927 

1928 

1927  and 

Load 

Load 

U.  S.  No.  1 . 

51.4% 

40.6% 

1928 

47.1% 

1928 

85% 

1928 

4% 

U.  S.  No.  2 . 

39.0% 

51.2% 

43.9% 

15% 

48% 

Culls . 

9.6% 

8.2% 

9.0% 

48% 

Cost  per  ton  at 
50c.  per  bu.  flat 
rate . 

$13.32 

$13.32 

$13.32 

$13.32 

$13.32 

Cost  per  ton  at 
50c.  per  bu.  for 
No.  I’s  and  40c. 
for  No.  2’s . 

$13.75 

$13.58 

$13.68 

$16.15 

$7.06 

Cost  per  ton  at 
55c.  per  bu.  for 
No.  I’s  and  40c. 
for  No.  2’s . 

$14.58 

$14.25 

$14.45 

$17.54 

$7.12 

Cost  per  ton  at 
60c.  per  bu.  for 
No.  I’s  and  40c. 
for  No.  2’s . 

$15.45 

$14.92 

$15.25 

$18.98 

$7.19 

Results  of  Grading  Work — From  the  standpoint  of 
meeting  the  favor  of  the  growers  and  canners  during 
the  1928  season,  the  graded  system  of  buying  tomatoes 
must  be  considered  successful.  At  first  many  growers 
were  skeptical  about  the  plan  and  some  would  not  con¬ 
tract  for  their  tonnage.  Most  of  the  grower  opposition 
disappeared  before  the  season  was  far  advanced.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  plan  grew,  and  most  of  the  growers  were 
enthusiastic  for  grading  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  canners  were  pleased  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  work  during  the  first  season.  One  canner 
stated  that  his  1928  pack  consisted  of  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  extra  standard  grade,  and 
an  8  per  cent  increase  in  the  fancy  grade  over  his  1927 
pack.  He  attributed  this  higher  quality  to  the  fact  that 
many  growers  left  the  culls  in  the  field  during  the  1928 
season,  since  no  returns  were  made  for  them.  The 
other  canners  stated  that  they  were  enabled  to  put  up 
higher  quality  packs  because  of  the  graded  system  of 
purchase. 

Re-establishing  the  Pennsylvania  tomato  canning  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  position  which  it  once  held  rests  largely 
upon  the  canners  to  place  the  industry  on  a  quality 
rather  than  a  quantity  basis.  The  canneries  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small  units  which  cannot  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  a  quantity  basis  with  the  larger  operators 
in  certain  other  sections  of  the  country.  If  the  graded 
system  of  purchasing  raw  tomatoes  will  aid  materially 
in  the  manufacture  of  higher  quality  canned  foods,  as 
results  obtained  indicate,  Pennsylvania  canners  gener¬ 
ally  should  adopt  the  grade  system  of  buying.  The  ex¬ 
perience  gained  from  the  work  shows  that  a  cocnsider- 
ably  higher  price  should  be  paid  for  the  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  of  tomatoes  than  for  the  U.  S.  No.  2  grade.  A 
slight  differential  in  price  between  these  two  grades 
does  not  offer  enough  additional  inducement  to  the 
grower  to  justify  using  greater  care  in  growing  and 
handling  the  crop. 
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U.  S.  STANDARDS  FOR  CANNING  TOMATOES 

(1926)  Grades 

U.  S.  No.  1  shall  consist  of  tomatoes  which  are  firm, 
ripe,  well  colored,  well  formed,  free  from  molds  and  de¬ 
cay  and  from  damage  caused  by  growth  cracks,  worm 
holes,  cat-faces,  sunscald,  freezing  injury  or  mechanical 
or  other  means.  (See  minimum  size). 

U.  S.  No.  2  shall  consist  of  tomatoes  which  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  grade,  but 
which  are  ripe  and  fairly  well  colored  and  which  are 
free  from  serious  damage  from  any  cause.  (See  min¬ 
imum  size) . 

Culls  are  tomatoes  which  do  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  either  of  the  foregoing  grades. 

Minimum  Size 

The  minimum  size  may  be  fixed  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller.  Tomatoes  below  this  specified 
minimum  size  shall  be  classed  as  culls. 

Definitions  of  Terms 
As  used  in  these  grades : 

“Firm”  means  that  the  tomato  is  not  soft,  puffy, 
shriveled  or  water  soaked. 

“Well  colored”  means  that  the  tomato  shows  at  least 
90  per  cent  good  red  color. 

“Fairly  well  colored”  means  that  the  tomato  shows  at 
least  two-thirds  good  red  color. 

“Well  formed”  means  that  the  tomato  shall  not  be 
extremely  flat  or  otherwise  badly  misshapen. 

“Damage”  means  any  injury  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  ordinary  process  of  trimming  and  peeling 
without  a  loss  of  more  than  10  per  cent  (by  weight) 
of  the  tomato  in  excess  of  that  which  would  occur  if  the 
tomato  were  perfect. 

“Serious”  means  any  injury  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  ordinary  process  of  trimming  and  peeling 
without  a  loss  of  more  than  20  per  cent  (by  weight)  of 
the  tomato  in  excess  of  that  which  would  occur  if  the 
tomato  were  perfect. 

Copy  of  Canner’s  Contract  for  Purchasing  Tomatoes 
on  Graded  Basis 

. Pa . 1929. 

This  agreement  between . .  canner, 

hereinafter  called  party  of  the  first  part,  located  at 

. .  and . 

the  farmer,  hereinafter  called  the  party  of  the  second 

part,  located  at . '. . witnesseth: 

That  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  grow  and 

deliver  to  party  of  the  first  part  at  the . 

canning  factory . acres  of  tomatoes 

and  to  be  paid  the  following  prices  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part: 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1 . c  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. 

U  .  S.  Grade  No.  2 . c  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  shall  consist  of  tomatoes  which  are 
firm,  ripe,  well-colored,  well-formed,  free  from  molds 
and  decay  and  from  damage  caused  by  growth  cracks, 
w'orm  holes,  cat-faces,  sunscalds,  freezing  injury  or  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  and  shall  not  be  less  than . 

inches  in  diameter. 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  shall  consist  of  tomatoes  which  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  grade,  but 
which  are  ripe  and  fairly  well-colored,  which  are  free 
from  serious  damage  from  any  cause,  and  shall  not  be 

less  than . inches  in  diameter. 

All  other  tomatoes  that  are  not  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  classed  as  culls  and  will  be  thrown  out 
and  for  which  there  will  be  no  compensation. 
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No  tomatoes  will  be  received  on  Saturdays  without 
consent  of  the  canner  nor  after  6  o’clock  P.  M.  on  any 
other  day. 

All  tomatoes  delivered  on  this  basis  to  be  settled  for 
on  or  about  December  1st,  1929. 

The  quality  or  grade  shall  be  determined  by  an  in¬ 
spector,  who  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Said  inspector  shall  be  under  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  supervising  inspector  from  that  Department 
and  subject  to  his  decisions. 


Cannery  Apple  Grading 

Prior  to  the  1928  crop  year  Pennsylvania  canners 
made  no  attempt  to  classify  canning  apples  into  definite 
grades.  The  prevailing  practice  has  been  to  purchase 
raw  stock,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  basis  of  three 
rather  general  classes,  namely,  “Packing-house  Culls,” 
“Drops”  and  “Orchard  Run”  fruit.  Prices  paid  by  the 
canners  for  fruit  are  based  on  quality  only  in  a  general 
way.  Buyers  visit  the  orchards  to  examine  the  fruit  on 
the  trees,  setting  the  price  for  the  entire  block  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  cannery,  “orchard  run  with  rots  out.”  Pack¬ 
ing-house  culls  and  drops  are  purchased  on  a  flat  rate 
basis,  with  little  emphasis  placed  on  quality,  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  no  increased  price  paid  for  better  than  the 
average  quality. 

It  has  been  felt  that  the  purchasing  of  canning  apples 
under  such  methods  of  payment  has  been  unfair  to  the 
growers  of  good  quality  fruit  as  well  as  to  the  canner. 
Many  growers,  voicing  dissatisfaction  with  the  “flat 
rate”  sales,  hesitate  to  use  the  best  cultural  practices  as 
an  aid  to  producing  high  quality  apples,  since  little,  if 
any,  added  compensation  is  made  for  delivering  higher 
quality  fruit  in  the  cannery.  Increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  justified  unless  a  sufficiently  high  retuum 
is  received  from  the  sale  of  higher  quality  apples. 

The  canner  must  dispose  of  his  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  through  a  trade  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
exacting  as  to  quality,  while  the  quality  of  the  raw 
stock  received  from  the  growers  does  not  improve  from 
year  to  year. 

Initial  Steps  in  Cannery  Apple  Grading — ^During  the 
half  of  1928  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  classify 
apples  into  definite  grades  received  at  Pennsylvania 
canneries.  Temporary  grades  were  formulated  which 
consisted  of  Cannery  No.  1,  Cannery  No.  2  and!  Ciders. 
The  No.  1  grade  included  all  sound  apples  which  did  not 
have  greater  than  normal  waste  in  peeling  and  coring. 
The  No.  2  grade  included  all  sound  apples  which  had 
more  than  normal  waste  in  peeling  and  canning,  but  not 
mor  than  one-third  additional  waste  than  normal. 
Apples  not  qualifying  for  either  of  these  grades  were 
classified  as  “Ciders.” 

An  inspector  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
took  samples  from  609  loads  of  apples  received  at  two 
Pennsylvania  canneries  during  the  1928  harvesting 
season.  By  using  the  temporary  specifications  as  a 
basis  for  the  grading,  the  percentage  of  No.  Is,  No.  2s 
and  Ciders  was  determined  for  each  load.  A  wide  range 
in  quality  was  found.  In  general  the  orchard  run  stock 
showed  the  best  quality,  averaging  81.6  per  cent  No.  Is, 
1 4.5  per  cent  No.  2s,  and  3.9  per  cent  ciders.  The  drops 
showed  the  poorest  quality.  The  individual  loads  varied 
greatly  in  Quality,  the  best  showing  98  ner  cent  No.  Is, 
2  per  cent  No.  2s  and  no  ciders,  while  the  poorest  load 
showed  only  5  per  cent  No.  Is,  65  per  cent  No.  2s  and 
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INDIANA  PULPER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Indiana  Pulper 

The  Indiana  Pulper  is  the  final  word  in  pulping  equipment 
when  capacity,  yield  from  Raw  product  and  quality  of 
finished  is  considered.  Adapted  for  tomatoes,  apples, 
pumpkin,  squash,  and  like  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  parts 
are  fully  machine  finished.  Demountable  hook  frame  feature 
makes  for  ready  cleansing  and  the  metal  adjustable  paddles 
give  a  uniform  product  throughout  the  season.  Can  be 
furnished  either  monel  or  copper  trimmed. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-AW  Over  the  World 
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30  per  cent  ciders.  Table  V  shows  the  average  grades 
of  609  loads  of  canning  apples  received  at  two  canneries 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1928. 

Table  V.  Grading  Residts  of  609  Loads  of  Canning 
Apples,  1928  Season 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Cannery  1  Cannery  2 

Ciders 

Orchard  Run 

Best  Load . 

.  98 

2 

«.*• 

Poorest  Load . . 

.  50 

35 

15 

Average  Load . 

.  81.6 

14.5 

3.9 

Packing  House  Culls 

Best  Load . 

.  95 

5 

•  ••• 

Poorest  Load . 

.  5 

85 

10 

Average  Load . 

.  62.5 

33.2 

4.3 

Drops 

Best  Load . 

.  80 

20 

•  ••• 

Poorest  Load . 

.  5 

65 

30 

Average  Load . 

.  50.2 

34.3 

15.5 

The  grading  of  cannery  apples  during  1928  made  it 
possible  to  suggest  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  what  the  Pennsylvania  canners  considered  work¬ 
able  grades  to  be  used  in  the  purchasing  of  cannery 
apples.  It  is  hoped  that  U.  S.  Grades  for  canning  apples 
will  be  issued  before  the  1929  season,  so  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canners  may  purchase  stocks  on  the  basis  of 
these  grades  during  the  1929  apple  harvest. 

In  order  to  show  how  quality  affects  price  under  a 
graded  system  of  purchase,  Table  VI  is  given.  Arbi¬ 
trary  prices  are  taken  for  comparison  only.  Assuming 
that  all  stock  delivered  was  paid  for  at  the  same  rate, 
although  slightly  different  rates  were  paid  for  orchard 
run  stock,  packing  house  culls  and  drops,  the  best  load 
and  the  poorest  load  would  have  returned  the  same  rate 
to  the  grower.  On  a  graded  basis  these  two  loads  would 
have  returned  greatly  different  prices  per  ton.  A  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  of  over  $8.00  a  ton  between  high  and 
low  quality  loads  is  a  real  incentive  to  the  grower  to 
produce  high  quality. 

Table  VI.  Price  Comparisons  for  Variable  Quality 
of  Cannery  Apples 
Packing  House 

Orchard  Run  Culls  Drops  Poorest 


(Aver. 

( Aver. 

(Aver. 

Best  Load 

Load 

Cannery  No.  1 . 

Load) 

,  86.6% 

Load) 

62,5% 

Load) 

50.2% 

98% 

5% 

Cannery  No.  2 . 

14.5% 

33.2% 

34.3% 

2% 

65% 

Cider . 

39.0% 

4.3% 

15.5% 

30% 

Price  per  ton  at 
flat  rate  of  80c. 
cwt . 

$16.00 

$16.00 

$16.00 

$16.00 

$16.00 

Price  per  ton  at 
rate  of  $1.00 
cwt.  for  No.  I’s, 

60c.  cwt.  for 
No.  2’s  and  40c. 

cwt.  for  ciders...  $18.36  $16.82  $15.40  $19.84  $11.20 


tain  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  Juice  grape  grade 
were  waived,  including  straggly  bunches,  small  bunches 
and  crushed  berries.  The  pool  prices  were  figured  for 
the  season  on  the  basis  of  the  two  classes  of  grapes,  and 
a  premium  price  was  paid  for  the  U.  S.  No.  1  stock. 

Conclusions 

A  total  of  approximately  8,842,000  pounds  of  raw 
cannery  products  were  inspected  and  classified  by  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  during  1928,  consisting  of  5,653,000  pounds  of 
grapes,  2,284,000  pounds  of  apples  and  905,000  pounds 
of  tomatoes. 

Although  the  graded  system  of  selling  raw  cannery 
products  is  a  new  development  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
success  of  the  work  during  1928  indicates  that  selling 
cannery  products  on  a  graded  basis  will  increase  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Growers  and  canners  believe  that  re¬ 
turns  should  be  based  on  quality,  and  that  supervised 
inspection  is  the  fairest  method  for  determining  the 
quality. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  FRUIT  PECTIN 

The  Avi  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
cently  published  an  interesting  book  of  170  pages 
entitled :  “Fruit  Pectin,  Its  Commercial  Manufac¬ 
ture  and  Uses,”  by  William  A.  Rooker.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  chapter  on  Patents  on  the  Manufacture  and 
Use  of  Pectin  by  Milo  R.  Daughters. 

The  field  covered  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  book  is  well  shown  in  one  paragraph 
taken  from  the  introductory  by  the  publishers: 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  output  of  liquid 
and  powdered  pectin  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
totals  about  2,000,000  pounds  annually,  calculated  on  a 
powdered  basis.  Besides  the  present  use  of  pectin  in 
the  manufacture  of  jellies  and  jams,  marmalades,  pas¬ 
tries,  confections,  candy,  whip  or  merengue,  crushed 
fruits,  candy  doctors,  mayonnaise,  essential  oil  emul¬ 
sions,  salad  dressings,  etc.,  the  use  of  pectin  in  other 
commodities  will  soon  greatly  surpass  its  present  uses, 
and  within  the  next  decade,  as  more  uses  are  developed, 
the  pectin  industry  will  attain  even  greater  signifi¬ 
cance.” 

There  are  chapters  covering  the  source  of  pectin; 
various  steps  in  manufacturing  j^ctin;  the  leaching 
process !  details  of  extracting  pectin.  One  chapter  is  on 
testing  jellies,  another  on  the  chemistry  of  jelly  mak¬ 
ing,  the  whole  subject  being  thoroughly  covered  in  the 
fifteen  chapters  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  well  printed  in  clear,  legible  type,  bound 
in  cloth,  gold  stamped. 

THE  EVILS  OF  OVERPRODUCTION 


Development  of  Grape  Grading 
No  attempt  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  classify 
grapes  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  grape  products 
prior  to  the  1928  season.  The  price  per  ton  which  the 
growers  received  from  the  manufacturer  was  based  on 
quality  only  in  a  general  way,  with  no  premium  paid 
for  the  best  grades. 

During  the  1928  grape  harvesting  season  approxi¬ 
mately  2,826  tons  of  grapes  for  manufacture  were  in¬ 
spected  by  Federal-State  inspectors  in  the  Erie  county 
grape  belt.  The  U.  S.  Grape  Grades  were  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  inspections.  The  grapes  were  placed  in 
the  U.  S.  No.  1  Juice  grade,  or  if  they  failed  to  meet 
these  requirements  were  considered  unclassified.  Cer- 


F  AGING  overproduction  in  1929,  as  the  canners  do, 
they  may  gain  some  idea  as  to  what  the  result  will 
be,  by  seeing  how  it  has  affected  other  lines  very 
close  to  their  own.  Here  is  a  report  just  made  public 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economics,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  covering  truck  crops  and  the  trouble  they  have 
experienced  through  overproduction.  Read  it  and  take 
warning : 

“The  lettuce  acreage  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  was 
expanded  from  20,000  acres  in  1924  to  34,400  acres  in  1927.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  increased  41  per  cent.  The  net  result  to  growers 
was  that  in  1927  they  received  $4,796,000  whereas  for  the  smaller 
1924  crop  they  had  received  $6,327,000. 

Small  Crops  More  Valuable — Missouri,  in  1925,  had  11,960 
acres  of  strawberries.  The  average  yield  was  2,100  quarts  per 
acre,  the  average  price  paid  to  growers  19  cents  per  quart,  and 
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Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 
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Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


jamachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 
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the  total  farm  value  of  the  crop  was  $4,772,000.  In  1928,  acreage 
in  Missouri  was  increased  to  26,490  acres  and  yields  were  only 
approximately  half  those  in  1925,  or  1,065  quarts  per  acre. 

However,  total  production  increased.  The  average  price  to 
growers  as  a  result  declined  to  11  cents  per  quart,  and  the  total 
farm  value  was  $3,103,000. 

Increased  plantings  of  over  57,000  acres  in  1928  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  1925  increased  the  total  farm  value  of 
strawberries  only  approximately  $4,000,000.  Although  acreage 
was  increased  approximately  40  per  cent,  the  farm  value  of  the 
total  crop  increased  only  slightly  more  than  9  per  cent. 

When  acreages  are  unduly  expanded,  prices  are  reduced  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  never  harvested.  Last 
year,  for  example,  more  than  16,000  carloads  of  California  grapes 
were  left  on  the  vines. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  were  not  harvested  be¬ 
cause  prices  did  not  justify  the  expense  of  digging  and  shipping 
the  crop.  In  the  case  of  the  1928  potato  crop,  large  yields  and 
expanded  acreage  combined  to  produce  a  burdensome  surplus. 

These  large  wastes  benefit  no  one.  The  consumer  as  a  rule, 
obtains  little  advantage  from  low  prices  to  producers.  It  is 
financial  suicide  to  continue  planting  more  and  more  acres  to 
grapes,  lettuce,  peaches,  or  potatoes,  if  it  is  apparent  that  the 
limit  of  consumptive  demand  has  already  been  exceeded. 

A  greater  degree  of  co-operation  than  is  in  evidence  at  the 
present  time — co-operation  which  is  interregional,  which  will 
discourage  “wild-cat”  plantings  on  submarginal  land  and  by 
submarginal  producers,  and  which  will  bring  to  the  individual 
growers  a  clearer  conception  of  their  place  in  the  general  pro¬ 
duction  program — is  required  to  prevent  unmarketable  supplies. 
There  is  need,  first,  for  the  development  of  large,  efficient  co¬ 
operatives  within  producing  regions. 

Marketing  Programs  Proposed — The  functions  of  such  asso¬ 
ciations  should  extend  beyond  marketing.  They  should  operate 
as  farmers’  business  organizations  and  assume  direction  of  the 
quality  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  quantity  of  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  members.  This  does  not  imply  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  co-operatives,  but  that  they  should  take  a  positive 
rather  than  a  passive  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  over¬ 
production. 

As  a  second  step,  co-operatives  in  the  various  producing  re¬ 
gions  should  agi'ee  upon  a  joint  program  with  reference  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  questions.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
success  with  which  the  crop  of  one  region  is  marketed  is  affected 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  other  regions  producing  the  same 
crop. 

There  is  need  for  interregional  co-operations  especially  with 
regard  to  potatoes.  Potatoes  are  marketed  co-operatively  by 
some  400  growers’  associations.  There  are  a  half-dozen  large 
potato  marketing  organizations  but  these  are  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  and  each  is  doing  its  own  job  with  little  reference  to  the 
others.  It  is  believed  that  an  effective  program  for  marketing 
the  total  crop  involves  co-operation  among  the  associations  in 
all  important  regions. 

Two  movements  have  been  initiated  recently  to  put  a  program 
of  this  kind  on  potatoes  into  effect,  although  neither  of  these 
movements  have  been  developed  by  growers’  organizations.  One, 
the  National  Potato  Institute,  has  been  set  up  on  a  national  scale 
and  includes  growers,  dealers,  co-operative  associations  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  State  colleges  and  departments  of  agriculture  in 
its  membership. 

The  other  is  a  committee  of  growers,  dealers,  extension  offi¬ 
cials,  and  representatives  of  departments  of  agriculture  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  known  as  the  Interstate  Early 
Potato  Committee.  The  efforts  of  this  committee,  of  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
members,  will  be  directed  toward  better  adjustment  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  demand  in  the  three  States,  and  co-ordinated  distribution 
of  the  crop.” 

1928  A  RECORD  FERTILIZER  YEAR 


Farmers  used  more  commercial  fertilizer  in  1928 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  country’s  history, 
according  to  the  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
which  announces  that  7,934,000  tons  were  consumed 
last  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  16  per  cent  over  con¬ 
sumption  in  1927. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tonnage,  the  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try  in  1928  made  a  remarkable  recovery  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  season  of  1927,  according  to  Charles  J.  Brand, 
executive  secretary. 


He  points  out  that  consumption  in  1927,  owing  large¬ 
ly  to  the  extremely  low  price  received  by  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  for  their  1926  crop,  slumped  to  6,844,000  tons,  and 
that  in  1928  consumption  increased  1,090,000  tons. 

The  1928  record  is  1,210,000  tons  higher  than  the 
average  annual  consumption  for  the  past  eight  years, 
which  has  been  as  follows :  1920,  7,266,606  tons ;  1921, 
4,865,581;  1922,  5,672,300;  1923,  6,444,764;  1924, 
6,825,161;  1925,  7,328,516;  1926,  7,328,467;  1927, 
6,842,584,  and  1928,  7,933,643. 

1929  Sales  Started  Slow,  But  Are  Improving — 
Owing  to  adverse  weather  and  tight  credit,  sales  of 
fertilizer  started  very  slowly  in  the  South  this  spring, 
Mr.  Brand  reports,  but  improvement  in  weather  and 
distribution  of  the  government’s  $6,000,000  seed  and 
fertilizer  loan  fund  to  farmers  of  the  Southeastern 
States  has  materially  helped  the  situation.  At  present 
fertilizer  is  moving  at  peak  speed  from  factory  to 
dealer  and  from  dealer  to  farmer  throughout  the  South. 

Conditions  to  date  in  the  South,  however,  do  not 
justify  a  prediction  that  this  year’s  consumption  will 
equal  last  year’s  record,  Mr.  Brand  points  out,  but  he 
anticipates  that  this  year’s  consumption  will  be  fairly 
satisfactory  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Plant-Food  Content  Increasing — Not  only  did  total 
tonnage  reach  its  highest  level  in  1928,  but  the  average 
content  of  plant  food  in  each  ton  of  fertilizer  also 
reached  its  greatest  concentration,  Mr.  Brand  asserts, 
the  average  content  in  1928  being  estimated  at  17.5  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  16.5  per  cent  in  1925.  He  states 
that  the  concentration  is  increasing  just  as  rapidly  as 
consumers  can  be  influenced  to  buy  fertilizer  on  the 
sound  basis  of  plant-food  content  instead  of  price  per 
ton. 

He  reports  that  American  farmers  are  still  using 
much  less  chemical  plant  food  per  acre  than  is  being 
used  in  the  other  principal  fertilizer-consuming  coun¬ 
tries.  He  estimates  that  the  consumption  in  1928,  if 
distributed  over  the  total  area  of  crop  land  and  plow- 
able  pastures  of  the  United  States,  would  average  only 
5.4  pounds  of  actual  plant  food  per  acre.  If  the  dry 
areas  where  fertilizer  is  not  used  are  excluded,  the 
consumption  per  acre  would  be  8.9  pounds  of  plant 
food. 

In  Holland  the  annual  consumption  of  plant  food  per 
acre  of  crop  and  improved  pasture  and  hay  land  is 
nearly  100  pounds;  in  Germany,  slightly  over  50 
pounds ;  in  France,  20  pounds,  and  in  Great  Britain,  16 
pounds. 

Farmers  in  the  Southern  States  continue  to  be  the 
principal  consumers  of  chemical  plant  food,  though  its 
use  is  generally  increasing  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  West. 

Consumption  in  1928  by  areas  and  by  States  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 

New  England,  365,119  tons — Maine,  178,750;  New 
Hampshire,  16,9(00;  Vermont,  16,911;  Massachusetts, 
70,458;  Rhode  Island,  10,100,  and  Connecticut,  72,000. 

Middle  Atlantic,  988,026  tons — New  York,  260,000; 
New  Jersey,  143,574 ;  Pennsylvania,  328,500 ;  Delaware, 
37,893;  Maryland,  173,159,  and  West  Virginia,  44,900. 

Southern,  5,580,628  tons — Virginia,  437,709;  North 
Carolina,  1,349,360;  South  Carolina,  788,293;  Georgia, 
883,274;  Florida,  468,907;  Alabama,  681,100;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  333,350;  Tennessee,  150,726;  Missouri,  64,922; 
Arkansas,  126,391 ;  Louisiana,  143,693 ;  Texas,  144,643, 
and  Oklahoma,  8,260. 

Mid-West,  853,120  tons — Ohio,  320,866;  Indiana, 
223,772;  Illinois,  30,509;  Kentucky,  90,500;  Michigan, 
124,000;  Wisconsin,  33,041;  Minnesota,  10,100;  Iowa, 
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10,000 ;  Kansas,  9,162 ;  Nebraska,  5,000 ;  South  Dakota, 
220,  and  North  Dakato,  450. 

West,  146,750  tone — Montana,  100;  Wyoming,  100; 
Idaho,  450;  Colorado,  728;  Utah,  500;  Nevada,  30; 
Arizona,  1,000;  New  Mexico,  1,400;  California,  116,942; 
Oregon,  10,000,  and  Washington,  15,500. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  ON  SIMPLIFICATION 
OF  TIGHT  BARRELS  AND  KEGS  TO  BE  HELD 
MAY  16,  1929,  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


A  GENERAL  conference  of  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors  and  users  of  tight  wooden  barrels  and  kegs 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  16th,  1929, 
in  conjunction  with  the  convention  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  America,  according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  William  E.  Braithwaite,  of  the  Division  of  Sim¬ 
plified  Practice,  has  been  working  with  the  Standard¬ 
ization  Committee  of  the  Association,  in  developing  the 
proposed  Simplified  Practice  Recommendation,  covering 
lengths  and  thicknesses  of  staves,  diameter  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  heads,  bilge  circumference  and  distance  from 
croze  to  finished  end  of  stave  for  5,  10,  15,  30,  45,  50 
and  57/58  gallon  sizes. 

In  sending  out  the  invitations  to  attend  the  general 
conference,  Mr.  Braithwaite  stated  that  “for  some 
time  past  quite  a  number  of  the  manufacturers  of  tight 
cooperage  and  tight  cooperage  stock  have  been  trying 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  simplification  of  cooperage 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  waste  and  the  necessity 
of  manufacturing  a  variety  of  sizes  of  cooperage  stock, 
particularly  the  class  of  material  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tight  barrels  and  kegs.  It  was  thought  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  voluntarily  selecting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  sizes  of  barrels  and  kegs  generally  used 
by  cousumers  and  having  the  same  adopted  as  stand¬ 
ards. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  Associated  Cooperage 
Industries  of  America,  held  in  May,  1928,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  obtain  data  covering  the  different 
sizes  of  staves,  heads,  etc.,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  kinds  of  tight  barrels  and  kegs.  Based  on  the 
results  of  this  survey,  a  tentative  simplication  program 
has  been  developed  by  the  committee  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  industry.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Stand¬ 
ardization  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Rush,  of  the 
Allied  Barrel  Company,  is  chairman,  that  this  proposal 
is  representative  of  the  best  thought  and  practice  of 
the  industry,  and  that  its  approval  will  do  much  to 
better  conditions  in  the  industry.  All  those  interested 
in  attending  the  general  conference  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Division  of  Simplied  Practice,  Room  316, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Note — The  above  information  may  be  of  interest  to 
kraut  makers,  cold  packed  fruits,  pulp  makers,  etc.,  and 
the  results  of  the  meeting  should  be  watched  for.) 


Little  Tommy  at  the  “movies”  saw  a  tribe  of  Indians 
painting  their  faces  and  asked  his  mother  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  this. 

“Indians,”  his  mother  answered,  “always  paint  their 
faces  before  going  on  the  warpath — ^before  scalping 
and  tomahawking  and  murdering.”  . 

The  next  evening  after  dinner,  as  the  mother  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  parlor  her  daughter’s  young  man,  Tommy 
rushed  down  stairs  wide-eyed  with  fright. 

“Come  on,  mother!”  he  cried.  “Let’s  get  out  of  this 
quick!  Sister  is  going  on  the  warpath!” 


%  Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  Street  Southern  Building 

Chicago  Washington 

Serving  the  Industry  Since  1 907 


BALTIMORE 

CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

YEAR  1929-1930 

President, 

OFFICERS 

Harry  Imwold 

Vice-President, 

Robert  D.  Schenkel 

Treasurer, 

Leander  Langrall 

Secretary, 

Hampton  Steele 

Executive . 

COMMITTEES 

. C.  B.  Torsch  (Chairman), 

Arbitration,  . 

Benjamin  Hamburger,  C.  J. 
Schenkel,  J.  O.  Langrall,  W. 

E.  Lamble,  R.  E.  Roberts, 
Harry  Imwold. 

. F.  A.  Curry  (Chairman), 

Commerce, . 

Hampton  Steele,  C.  .1.  Schenkel, 

D.  H.  Stevenson,  Herbert  C. 
Roberts. 

. D.  H.  Stevenson  (Chairman), 

Legisiation,  . 

J.  Newman  Numsen,  Howard 

E.  Jones,  Jos.  J.  Aidt,  R.  H. 
Cooper. 

Claims . 

Albert  T.  Myers,  Geo.  T. 
Phillips,  J.  Allen  Killian, 
Thomas  Li.  North,  E.  V.  Stock- 
ham,  Jos.  W.  Shriver. 

. Hampton  Steele  (Chairman), 

Brokers,  . 

Eugene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch, 

H.  H.  Mahool,  Christopher 
Grecht, 

.  Harry  Imwold  (Chairman), 

Agriculture,  . 

Herbert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Kil¬ 
lian,  Henry  Fleming,  M.  Ray¬ 
mond  Roberts,  Herbert  Hamp¬ 
ton. 

F.  A.  Torsch  (Chairman),  Wm. 

Hospitality,  . 

Silver,  Jos.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E. 
Langrall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V. 
Stockham. 

.  R.  A.  Sindall  (Chairman). 

Herman  Gamse,  John  May, 
Robert  A.  Rouse,  Jas.  F.  Cole, 
Herbert  C.  Randall,  H.  W. 
Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Richard 

Dorsey,  George  C.  Sauter, 
Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  E.  Everett 
Gibbs. 

C.  John  Beeuwkes. 

Chemist,  . 

Leroy  Strasburger. 

Publicity, . 

A.  I.  Judge,  C.  G.  Summers.  Jr. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE —No.  2  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter  in 
good  running  order,  price  $75  00. 

The  J.  W.  Pratt  Co.,  Farmington,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  0.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Retorts,  Crates,  No.  2  Labelling  Machine, 
Huskers,  Scales,  Exhaust  Box,  Tomato  Filler,  Etc. 

W.  H.  Myers,  Cardiff,  Md. 

FORSALE— 

1  Ayars  Tomato  Filler,  equipped  for  2’s  and  3’s. 

1  Six  H.P.  Steam  Engine. 

1  Pitless  Wagon  Scale. 

All  in  excellent  condition. 

W.  B.  &  J.  S.  Zacheis,  Inc.,  Port  Penn,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— Cheap.  For  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Spray¬ 
ing:  Four  Tank  Wagons  with  400  gal.  cypress  tanks 
formerly  used  by  us  for  .transporting  spraying  materi¬ 
al  from  mixing  tanks  to  various  farms 

Estate  of  A.  Brakeley,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  Schmidt  Reel  Pea  Harvester  complete 
with  windrower,  without  mowing  machine,  practi¬ 
cally  new,  used  very  little. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Universal  Filler  for  Tomatoes 
and  Cut  Stringless  Bean's;  used  only  two  seasons. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son, 

Fruitland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  U.  S.  Siphon  Filling  Machine  Style 
No.  9  (for  acetic  products)  practically  new,  cheap. 
Pure  Food  Factory  “Hansa”,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  line  of  Corn  Canning  Machinery, 
including  Cutters,  Huskers,  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler, 
Mixer,  Retorts  and  Crates,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and 
Belting.  Priced  to  sell. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Trustee,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— At  attractive  price  one  complete  line  of 
Catsup  Machinery. 

1  Haller  Filler,  18  tube  cap,  100  bottles  a  minute. 

1  Preheater  for  bottles. 

1  Jumbo  Crowner. 

4  Ermold  Labelers,  neck  and  body  labels  at  one  oper¬ 
ation. 

1  Kerns  Finisher.  (New) 

1  60  x  37i  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle. 

1  53  X  40  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle.  (Not  in 
first  class  condition. ) 

1  Case  Sealing  Machine,  seals  most  any  size  case 
capacity  5000  a  day. 

1  1000  gal.  Cypress  Tank,  Copper  Coil,  double  Steam 
Trap. 

All  in  good  condition. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

¥m  SALE- 

1  Monitor  Large  String  Bean  Grader 
4  Standard  40’  ’  x  72”  Open  Process  Retorts 
1  Beet  Grader  that  grades  5  different  grades 
1  Sprague-Hawkins  8  disc  Universal  disc  Temato  Ex¬ 
hauster 

1  Peerless  Corn  Washer 
1  Spartz  &  Rieckhoff  hand  power  Beet  Cutter 
1  Sprague-Lowe  Model  No.  2  Sanitary  Tomato  Scalder 
and  Washer 

1  Sprague-Sells  Model  No.  7  Corn  Silker 

2  Sprague  Model  No.  5  right  hand  Corn  Cutters  and 
1  left  hand  Corn  Cutter 

4  Peerless  Model  1925  Corn  Huskers 
17x8  Steam  Engine  10  H.  P. 

1  65  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 
1  Galvanized  Iron  Tank  6’  x  6’ 

1000  New  Tomato  Crates 

500  Second  hand  Tomato  Crates 

213,000  No.  3  Tomato  Labels 

35,000  No.  3  Kraut  Labels 

3,000  No.  3  Wood  Cases— made  up 

3,500  No.  3  Solid  Fibre  Cases — 200  test 

600  pounds  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.’s  genuine 

8-row  Golden  Bantom  Seed  Corn. 

Address  Box  A- 1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Sinclair-Scott  Pea  Grader  hardly  used, 
cheap. 

Edward  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0!>17 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  ChicasTo  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR  SALE— One  Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Contin¬ 
uous  Cooker, 

One  M  &  S,  6  pocket,  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— One  Continuous  Cooker  adjustable  for  No. 
2  and  No.  3  cans.  This  machine  guaranteed  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  extremely  lOw  price. 

Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc., 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— To  buy  or  lease  2  Green  Bean  Snippers. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 

WANTED — A  good  used  Corn  Filler  and  a  good  used 
Corn  Mixer. 

Idaho  Canning  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

WANTED— Five  Closed  Standard  Retorts. 

Alexandria  Pkg.  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


Miscellaneous 

Have  two  (2)  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers  for 
rental. 

Thomas  «&  Co. 

Frederick,  Md. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory,  Lambson,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  siding  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  fully  equipped. 
2  Boilers  aggregating  120  H.  P.,  2  Engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  H.  P.  Large  storage  facilities;  fine  water; 
splendid  section  for  good  quality  Tomatoes.  Farmers 
anxious  to  contract. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  li  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FACTORY  FOR  SALE— Colorado  offers  you  an  excel¬ 
lent  opening  to  buy  part  or  all  of  a  small  going  veget¬ 
able  cannery  where  string  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
red  beets  thrive  under  irrigation.  Ideal  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  your  family  in  a  semi- Arid  climate.  Write: 

Morgan  Maid  Canning  Co.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE  — Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 
Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready,  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale— Seed 


FOR  SALE -5000  pounds  Burpee’s  Stringless  Bean 
Seed-Roger’s  grown.  Very  good  germination. 

The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.,  514  W.  Erie  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— 80  Bushels  Rogers  Green  Stringless  Re¬ 
fuge  Bean  Seed  at  35^;  15  bushels  Burpee  Stringless 
Green  Pod  at  20/.  All  1928  growing.  Quality  0.  K. 
First  wire  buys  it. 

Adddress  Box  A-1665  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— We  have  a  few  pounds  of  John  Baer  Tom¬ 
ato  Seed  produced  from  the  high  yielding  George 
Starr  strain  of  this  variety.  This  we  offer  subject  to 
previous  sale,  at  $4.00  per  pound,  cash  with  order,  or 
cash  on  delivery. 

Indiana  Canners  Asso.,  Kennth  N.  Rider,  Secretary, 

Mathews,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Quality  Seeds.  Peas,  Beans,  Com,  Tom¬ 

atoes,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Spinach  Seeds  for  canners. 

L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio 
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FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Idaho  grown,  1928  crop,  high  germination.  Price  on 
application. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Immediately.  Processor  Manager  for  strictly  modern, 
fully  equipped  and  financed  plant  in  Southwest.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  of  producing  diversified  quality  pack.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  prospects  for  a  high  class  man  with  A-1  re¬ 
ferences.  State  experience,  salary,  etc.  A  real  opening  for  the 
man  that  can  qualify. 

Address  Box  B-1660  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Fifteen  years  experience  in  canning 
quality  Tomatoes  and  Green  Beans.  Am  a  machinist.  Reference. 

616  N.  19  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  can¬ 
ning  plant.  Quality  packer* on  No.  1,  2  and  10  cans,  also  on 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  any  and  all  fruits.  20  years 
experience  with  the  best  of  references.  Salary  reasonable. 
Now  open  for  position. 

Address  Box  B-1657,  care  The  Canning  Trade 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Assistant  Research  Chemist  with 
can  manufacturing  concern  or  in  laboratory  for  the  analyses 
of  goods.  Recent  college  graduate  in  Biology,  specializing  in 
Bacteriology  and  Biochemistry.  A-1  record.  Settled.  Reason¬ 
able.  Address  Box  B-1656,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— Since  i913—'  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROICERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
psuls  of  the  United  States. 


No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2^  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 


I  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

II  COWTAIHIBS  or  TIN  riATC  -  HACK  IKON  -  CAIVANI2CO  IRON  •  flBRl  | 

I  *»CNf  AND  OISriAT  MXIURIS  | 

(§jgr  / 


1  SOUDER 

MFC.  CO.  1 

1  Manufacturer*  of  I 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel  Crushers 

1  Catalog  on  Requeut 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  | 

piiiTniiiTmmiiiiiiiiiimig 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


A  pure  food  product  -  a  strong, 
sanitary  can  -  a  Gamse  Label, 
There  is  a  combination  hard  to 
beat. 


H.  GAMSE  &BRO. 

Z/  i  fho^apher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


iuiuiiiuiiiiimiiimim 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f,  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  l^o.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . — . . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  2  . 


N.Y. 

3.66 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 


3.50 

3.50 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANSt 

Np.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.85 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2.  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

16—20,  No.  2 .  1.70 

15—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . .». . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 


1.35 

7.00 


1.00 

Out 

2.40 

r.‘96 

L65 

L36 


1.90 

1.80 


1.26 

6.26 


CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split.  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  . . . . 


1.20 

6.00 

1.20 

6.00 


1.30 

6.60 

1.30 

6.25 


1.50  1.60 


1.62^^  1.65 
1.65  1.65 

1.76  1.80 

1.76  . 

1.00  1.07 1/2 

1.02yj  . 

1.071/2  . 

1.00  1.12V2 

1.10  1.16 
3.50  3.80 


.90 

4.40 

1.06 

6.00 


1.40 

7.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

6.75 

5.60 

.80 

.86 


1.16 

6.60 


1.46 


1.25 


1.10 

5.60 

5.40 

.90 

1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.15 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.70 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.30  1.45 

No.  3  .  1.37%  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.80 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 


.80 

.85 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.25 

1.35 

1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

.86 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

1.00 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.85 

1.65 

1.66 

No.  2Vi  . 

.  1.20 

1.25 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  3  . 

.  1.25 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

.80 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  5.75 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 75 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 76 

No.  2  .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

No.  2%  .  1.57 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.80 

No.  10  .  5.50 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.35 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 80 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  6.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 66 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.80 

.80 


5.75 

5.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.45 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 


4.75 

4.75 

6.00 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.65 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . :. . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.50 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C..  2.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.15 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.25 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1.76 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 .  1.30 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.90 


6.65 

1.76 

1.76 


2.40 

11.60 


1.60 

1.85 


14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

1.36 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.45 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

4.60 

5.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.16 

No.  3  . 

1.65 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  3  . 

1.86 

....  .. 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2% 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.26 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  9.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10.. 
STRAWBERRIES* 


Standard,  Water,  No.  10.. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . . . 

16  OZ . 

17  OZ . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


.  I.Sfj 

2.50 

2.40 

.  1  45 

2.85 

2.75 

.  2.70 

3.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 

1.35 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

Flat,  No.  %. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tull  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

14  Oil,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Decorated . . 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Carton . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . . . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

Yellow,  Is  ............................................... 


3.76 

9.25 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


..  2.00 

..  1.10 

..  2.10 

..  1.15 

1.26 

..  2.20 

2.30 

. 

7.26 

....  4.00 

3.50 

..  14.75 

12.76 

1.45 

1.60 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 


4.20 

2.26 

1.45 

1.65 
2.80 
3.05 
2.60 

2.65 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 

1.60 

2.50 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.75 

*4.76 


*3.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


.  7.00 

14.00  12.60 
.  25.00 


7.00 

13.26 

6.76 

11.60 

6.76 

13.76 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Repre»entative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(BOYLE  CAN  PLANT) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MASPETH.  N.  Y.  tW  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  APRIL  29,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Unaccountable  Quietness  Among  Buyers — ^The  Myth  of 
Too  High  Prices — Tomatoes  Recovering,  With  Stocks 
Almost  Gone — Some  Changes  in  the  Price  Market. 
Weather  Cool  nad  Wet. 

NO  LIFE — Operators  in  the  canned  foods  market 
profess  their  inability  to  understand  why  the 
buyers  are  showing  no  interest  in  spot  canned 
foods  at  this  time.  There  is  no  let-up  in  the  active  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  the  goods,  the  next  three  months  are 
always  among  the  best  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  remaining  in  first  hands  are  at  a  point  which 
would,  normally,  cause  a  rush  to  get  a  share  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  all  gone.  But  there  is  no  such  rush ;  there 
is  little  if  any  life  to  the  market.  It  is  true  the  tomato 
situation  has  come  back  somewhat  this  week.  The  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  Florida  packed  tomatoes  are  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  this  time,  and  there  never  was  any  reason  for 
even  a  small  size  flurry  on  account  of  them.  The  bush¬ 
whackers  who  are  always  trying  to  raise  some  good 
purchase  for  their  buyers,  at  the  expense  of  the  canners 
(who  pay  them) ,  tried  to  make  it  look  as  if  there  would 
be  a  half-million  cases  of  tomatoes  packed  in  Florida 
this  winter  and  spring,  and  they  succeeded  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  beating  down  the  market  on  No.  2  tomatoes 
from  $1.25,  when  they  began,  to  $1,  which  must  be 
credited  to  them  as  a  complete  victory ;  but  no  one  ex¬ 
pected  even  200,000  cases  of  these  tomatoes,  and  if 
there  had  been  that  many  they  would  have  come  and 
gone,  and  the  market  remained  hungry.  For  even  if 
the  claims  had  been  realized  it  would  have  meant  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  the  market  actually 
needs  to  see  it  through.  It  takes  a  lot  of  tomatoes  to 
feed  the  market  for  a  month ;  not  less  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  cases,  and  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  months 
to  go  before  new-pack  tomatoes  can  come  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  any  quantity.  That  is  the  actual  situation,  but 
that  seems  to  mean  nothing  to  either  the  buyers  or  the 
sellers. 

This  week’s  tomato  prices,  for  the  No.  2  size,  have 
gone  back  to  $1.10,  and  they  may  be  $1.15  by  the  time 
you  read  this.  There  are  few  or  no  No.  3s  to  be  had  at 
any  price ;  No.  10s  are  also  gone,  and  they  have  been 


selling  canned  tomatoes  to  the  West  Coast.  So  the  can¬ 
ned  tomato  market  is  genuine ;  there  is  nothing  unreal 
about  it,  and  the  wonder  is  that  prices  are  not  very 
much  higher  than  they  are.  And  for  the  benefit  of  those 
backward  lookers  w'ho  still  profess  to  fear  the  dreadful 
( ?)  effects  upon  the  consuming  market  when  prices  get 
to  a  point  where  the  people  will  not  buy,  and  consump¬ 
tion  falls  off,  we  just  want  to  say  “there  ain’t  no  sich 
animal.”  The  American  consumer  does  not  withhold 
his  hand  from  anything  he  wants,  and  least  of  all  be¬ 
cause  of  the  price.  On  the  contrary  the  higher  the 
prices  the  more  attractive.  We  were  attracted  recently 
to  a  lot  of  fancy  packed  (glass  packed)  fruits  in  about 
quart  jars  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.35  for  the  com¬ 
moner  fruits  up  to  $1.75  for  the  more  exclusive  ones 
per  jar,  and  the  fruits  were  selling!  They  could  have 
bought  a  No.  21/2  can  of  fancy  peaches,  and  gotten  al¬ 
most  as  much  in  volume,  for  40c;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  buying  price  1  Even  the  so-called  poor¬ 
est  of  our  families  now  buy  with  less  hesitation  than 
the  rich  ones  used  to  do  in  the  days  when  the  custom 
referred  to  was  in  vogue.  So  when  you  are  told  that 
prices  on  canned  foods  have  reached  a  point  where  con¬ 
sumption  is  checked,  just  smile  indulgently,  but  don’t 
be  harsh  with  him,  because  old  age  is  always  entitled  to 
consideration,  and  he  is  at  least  twenty  years  behind 
the  times. 

We  notice  in  the  market  this  week  that  prices  on 
stringless  beans  are  slightly  lower  than  last  week,  more 
of  a  trading  difference,  we  believe,  than  an  actual  price 
reduction.  Cut  stringless  No.  2  are  quoted  at  $1.20  and 
No.  lO’s  at  $6.  On  the  other  hand,  lima  beans  in  No.  2 
cans  are  slightly  higher,  and  destined  to  go  further. 

The  Eastern  market  on  canned  corn  has  also  felt  the 
effect  of  the  lower  prices  in  the  Central  West  and 
prices  are  slightly  reduced  here.  There  is  such  a  small 
amount  of  it  in  first  hands  here  that  the  canners  are 
but  little  concerned,  and  possibly  some  one  or  two  of 
them  has  cleaned  out  the  rag-tag  ends  at  the  lower 
figure.  It  is  of  such  things  a  canned  foods  market  is 
made. 

No.  10  peas,  however,  have  scored  an  advance,  as  the 
last  of  them  is  in  sight  with  the  canners  of  this  region. 

Both  sauerkraut  and  spinach,  in  the  No.  2  sizes,  are 
quoted  slightly  lower.  No  one  knows  why;  somebody 
wanted  to  sell  some  and  took  the  nickel  off  to  make  the 
sale — and  there  you  have  the  market. 
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Sweet  potatoes  took  the  other  course,  and  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  No.  2V^’s  are  now  $1.20;  No.  3’s,  $1.25.  We 
are  now  coming  to  sweet  potato  time,  when  the  dry 
potatoes  begin  taking  on  that  bitter  taste,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  turn  to  the  canned  article  in  preference.  And 
they  learn  rapidly  and  usually  remain  faithful  to  their 
new  favorite.  Canned  sweet  potatoes  may  be  expected 
to  do  better. 

As  we  have  said,  canned  tomato  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  nearly  all  sizes. 

Western  canned  fruits  are  quoted  in  this  market  at 
higher  prices,  probably  due  to  the  California  freeze. 

We  have  had  some  little  frosts  down  in  this  section, 
but  not  enough  to  do  any  harm,  we  believe.  We  have 
had  rather  too  much  rain  for  the  continued  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  for  new  plantings,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  helped  the  crops  that  are  growing.  Peas 
are  making  good  progress  and  promise  splendid  results 
at  this  time.  Strawberry  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  the 
fruit  trees  have  gone  through  their  blooming  periods 
without  damage.  They  will  need  a  lot  of  thinning  or 
the  crops  will  run  to  poor  sizes  unless  something  hap¬ 
pens  between  now  and  the  ripening  time. 

We  have  begun  our  annual  Crop  Reports  column 
this  week  and  we  want  you  not  only  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully  and  each  week,  but  we  want  the  canners  to  con¬ 
tribute — to  let  us  know  the  actual  conditions  as  they 
find  them  in  their  respective  localities. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater," 

Special  Correepondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Tomatoes  Advance — Futures  Well  Covered — Corn 
Shows  Very  Little  Life — Peas  Firm— String  Bean 
Futures  at  $1.00 — Fruit  Market  Upset — More  Busi¬ 
ness  on  Spinach. 

New  York,  April  25,  1929. 

OMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  continue  to  hold 
the  spotlight  in  the  canned  foods  market,  and 
their  gyrations  easily  entitle  them  to  the  star 
place  on  the  bill.  The  market  this  week  has  rallied  a 
little,  and  shows  signs  of  gaining  additional  strength. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  buyers  report  that  they 
are  not  interested  in  tomatoes,  it  is  notable  that  stocks 
are  sufficiently  short,  and  demand  sufficiently  large,  to 
bring  about  a  slight  upward  movement  in  spot  values. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  canned  foods  line  the  market 
has  been  marking  time.  California  canned  fruits  are 
still  an  uncertain  commodity,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  frost  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops. 

Futures — Distributors  now  have  their  packed-to-or¬ 
der  business  fairly  well  lined  up,  and  additional  trading 
in  this  branch  of  the  market  is  not  of  much  importance 
at  the  moment.  Private  label  jobbers  have  bought  in 
fairly  large  volume  on  wanted  grades,  but  aside  from 
this  covering  there  is  an  evident  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  in  many  lines  to  let  the  canner  continue  to 
hold  the  bag  and  carry  his  production  at  his  plant  or 
warehouse  until  the  distributors  actually  need  the 
goods.  And  many  of  the  canners,  unfortunate  business 
men  as  they  are,  still  fail  to  see  the  difference  between 
doing  a  retail  and  wholesale  business,  and  give  the  10 
case  buyer  the  carlot  price.  While  this  charity  con¬ 
tinues  no  change  for  the  better  can  logically  be  antici¬ 
pated. 


Southern  Tomatoes — Following  reported  sales  of 
standard  2s  at  $1.05  and  under,  the  market  has  firmed 
up,  and  it  does  not  appear  possible  at  the  moment  to  do 
better  than  $1,071/^  to  $1.10  per  dozen  at  the  cannery 
on  this  size.  Standard  Is  are  held  at  75c  per  dozen, 
with  3s  commanding  $1.75  and  10s  about  $5.10  to  $5.25 
at  the  plants.  Stocks  of  both  10s  and  3s  are  understood 
to  be  very  light.  On  futures  the  market  has  been  with¬ 
out  important  change,  quotations  being  as  follows:  Is, 
521/2  to  55c;  2s,  80  to  821/2C;  3s,  $1.20  to  $1.25,  and  10s, 
$3.75  to  $4  per  dozen. 

Western  Tomatoes — Indiana  packers  are  cleaning  up 
odds  and  ends  at  firm  prices,  the  market  being  nominal 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  offerings.  Future  Indianas 
hold  at  90c  for  Is  and  $1.30  for  3s,  with  10s  around  $4 
to  $4.25.  There  has  ben  no  change  in  the  California  to¬ 
mato  situation,  the  market  showing  marked  firmness  on 
both  spots  and  futures. 

Standard  Corn — Little  life  is  apparent  in  this  branch 
of  the  market.  Distributors  are  pronouncedly  bearish 
on  this  item,  and  are  picking  up  stocks  only  in  limited 
fashion  for  immediate  distribution.  Southern  packs 
continue  to  hold  at  95c  in  the  open  market,  but  90c  is 
nearer  the  market,  according  to  buyers  here.  Future 
Southern  standard  crushed  is  available  at  871/2C,  but 
this  figure  does  not  look  attractive  to  buyers  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  little  business  is  passing.  Western  futures 
can  be  contracted  for  at  60  to  85c,  and  a  little  interest 
has  developed  at  the  inside  figure.  Spot  Western  stand¬ 
ard  corn  lists  around  90c  at  the  factory. 

Peas — It  is  the  same  old  story  in  this  branch  of  the 
market.  Nothing  that  would  class  as  a  real  standard 
can  be  picked  up  under  $1.05,  either  in  the  South  or  in 
Wisconsin,  and  packers  are  making  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress  in  disposing  of  carryover  holdings  at  that  figure. 
Fancy  siftings  are  strong  at  the  usual  differentials.  On 
future  contracts  standard  4s  can  be  bought  down  to  95c 
per  dozen,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  fairly  substan¬ 
tial  business  has  been  put  through  at  that  level  during 
the  pyast  fortnight. 

Stringless  Beans — Future  standards  of  Southern 
pack  can  still  be  bought  in  some  quarters  down  to  $1.00 
per  dozen,  although  some  canners  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  market  at  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen  over 
this  level.  Canners  are  holding  their  small  carryover 
stocks  at  $1.25  at  canneries,  but  buyers  are  not  willing 
to  meet  this  figure,  and  trading  is  slow.  Packers’ 
stocks  are  light,  however,  and  holders  are  evidently  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  their  supplies  into  the  new  canning 
season  rather  than  cut  prices  at  this  time. 

Salmon — ^The  market  has  been  rather  uneventful  this 
week.  Prices  are  firm  on  all  grades  on  the  Coast,  and 
the  local  situation  has  firmed  up  somewhat.  Spring  de¬ 
mand  is  beginning  to  develop,  and  holders  are  inclined 
to  look  for  a  possible  upward  movement  in  pinks  and 
reds  here.  Western  holdings  are  not  believed  heavy, 
and  it  is  expected  that  jobbers  in  this  section  of  the 
country  will  be  forced  into  the  market  for  replacement 
supplies  before  new  pack  becomes  available. 

California  Fruits — Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate 
that  the  crop  of  canning  peaches  this  year  will  not  run 
more  than  33  to  50  per  cent  of  the  1929  output,  and 
consequently  the  market  for  spots  has  firmed  up  mate¬ 
rially.  Considerable  damage  to  pear  and  cherry  crops 
is  reported,  and  apricots  have  also  suffered  from  frost 
damage.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  futures  are  with¬ 
drawn,  and  most  canners  are  quoting  spots  only  on  di¬ 
rect  inquiry  from  buyers.  Jobbers  here  are  standing 
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pat  on  the  situation  at  the  moment,  waiting  more  defi¬ 
nite  postings  from  California. 

Northwestern  Fruits — Future  business  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  fruits  has  picked  up  appreciably  on 
the  stronger  situation  in  in  California.  Jobbers  who 
had  booked  s.  a.  p.  contracts  with  Northwestern  can- 
ners  for  their  private  requirements  have  enlarged  their 
commitments  in  many  instances,  and  are  inquiring  for 
additional  coverage.  California  packers,  it  is  reported, 
have  entered  the  market  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
fruits  in  a  tentative  way,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  early 
reports  of  crop  damage  in  California  are  borne  out  by 
later  developments  that  California  canners  will  be 
heavy  buyers  of  California  fruits. 

Spinach — Southern  canners  are  backing  some  busi¬ 
ness  on  new  pack  for  prompt  shipment,  and  are  getting 
a  good  demand  for  early  delivery  stocks.  The  market 
is  quoted  at  70c  for  Is,  90  to  95c  for  2s,  $1.30  to  $1.35 
for  21/2S,  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  3s,  and  $4.00  to  $4.25  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  California  spinach  is  strongly 
held,  with  packers  closely  booked  up  on  spring  packs. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Oburver" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


General  Atmosphere  of  Quietness  Has  Characterized 
the  Present  Week — New  Planting  of  Peas  Well  Under 
Way — Some  Food  for  Thought. 

Chicago,  April  24,  1929. 

▲  GENERAL  atmosphere  of  quietness  has  character- 
ized  the  present  week,  buyers  generally  being 
“^content  to  sit  tight  on  their  gradually  reducing 
stocks  of  canned  foods  with  the  complacent  attitude 
that  there  will  be  plenty  more  of  most  items  when  they 
again  find  it  necessary  to  replenish. 

Futures  have  not  engaged  much  attention,  as  most  of 
the  anticipatory  purchasing  was  done  early  and  the 
next  growing  crop  has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  en¬ 
gage  revived  discussion. 

Buyers  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have  secured 
signed  contracts  on  the  low  basis  of  California  fruits 
are  congratulating  themselves  in  cases  where  they  are 
able  to  reassure  themselves  as  to  likelihood  of  full  qual¬ 
ity  deliveries  on  their  specifications. 

Corn — A  few  of  the  best-posted  buyers  have  begun  to 
sense  a  change  in  conditions  shortly  likely  to  transpire 
on  corn;  stronger  prices  are  imminent.  There  have 
been  a  few  scared  canners  recently  who  have  dumped 
some  surpluses  at  bargain  prices.  These  have  not  rep¬ 
resented  the  market,  but  only  a  result  of  a  few  banks 
who  became  overanxious  for  settlements  on  loans.  The 
recently  tightened  money  market  has  also  dampened 
speculative  ardor  in  much  of  the  regular  line  of  trade, 
thus  reducing  the  apparent  outlets  on  forced  sales  and 
consequently  making  a  condition  where  some  snaps 
have  been  grabbed  up. 

In  at  least  some  instances  these  bargain  prices  are 
being  passed  onto  the  consumer,  which  will  no  doubt 
quickly  remedy  the  statistical  interrogation  which  has 
been  directed  toward  corn  in  recent  weeks.  Standard 
corn  has  not  particularly  weakened;  the  distressed 
goods  were  mostly  extra  standard,  near  fancy,  and  in 
some  cases  fancy.  Meanwhile,  it  is  felt  that,  barring 
an  excessive  acreage  and  overproduction,  corn  will 
shortly  right  itself  on  price. 


Peas — New  crop  planting  is  well  under  way  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  conditions  appear  normal.  The  same  general 
level  of  prices  continues  as  has  heretofore  applied  on 
futures. 

Spots  are  quoted  substantially  higher  than  futures, 
and  with  at  least  a  few  orders  being  shipped  all  the  time 
holders  of  unsold  peas  see  no  wisdom  in  cutting  their 
prices. 

It  is  believed  that  new  crop  peas  will  come  into  a 
market  very  satisfactorily  bare  and  ready  to  promptly 
absorb  many  million  cases  of  next  crop. 

Tomatoes — Shortage  continues  ver'"  acute.  Several 
sellers  are  promising  delivery  on  Texas  tomatoes  for 
May  and  June  shipment,  but  for  the  current  few  weeks 
prices  are  very  high.  Not  much  change  in  the  general 
attitude  toward  futures. 

String  Beans — New  pack  from  Texas  now  quoted  for 
immediate  delivery,  opening  price  $1.15,  f.  o.  b.  Texas 
factory,  with  the  likelihood  of  declines  from  week  to 
week  as  supplies  became  more  plentiful.  Georgia  and 
Carolina  beans  are  available  at  $1.10  for  May  shipment, 
$1.00  to  $1.05  for  June  delivery. 

Bean  packers  feel  that  there  will  be  a  place  for  every 
bean  they  can  procure  this  year,  although  there  may  be 
a  little  assistance  required  from  the  banks  to  finance 
the  later  beans  until  the  consumer  gets  ready  to  use 
them ;  but  no  overproduction  is  anticipated. 

Canned  Chicken — It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  this  product  since  the  recent  installa¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  governmental  inspection  among  the 
leaders  in  the  industry. 

Chicago  now  has  several  such  plants,  all  of  them  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  on  fine  quality  goods.  They  can 
show  how  their  product  figures  cheaper  and  better  than 
the  housewife  can  kill,  dress  and  cook  chicken  “on  the 
hoof.” 

The  market  on  poultry  is  the  highest  in  history,  and 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  plants  will  have  to  shut 
down  almost  completely  before  new  chickens  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  canner’s  basis  in  the  fall. 

Cold  Pack  Fruits — General  interest  has  been  rather 
slack  since  right  after  the  January  canners’  conven¬ 
tion.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  widespread 
awakening  and  a  lot  of  future  berries  are  being  book¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  substantial  inroads  being  made  into  spot 
stocks. 

At  present  prices  preservers  realize  that  fruit  can 
hardly  go  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
chances  for  advance  in  case  there  is  the  least  untoward 
weather. 

Food  for  Thought — An  interesting  side  light  on  the 
present  condition  of  canned  foods  outlets  was  brought 
to  our  attention  recently.  A  man  of  big  affairs  in  the* 
money  world,  operating  in  a  large  way  on  stocks  and 
bonds  in  Wall  Street  and  La  Salle  Street,  ventured  the 
following  observation  as  an  outsider  to  the  canned 
foods  business  which  is  worth  passing  on : 

He  said  that  when  bank  pressure  forced  sales  of 
canned  foods  surpluses  with  resulting  lowered  prices, 
be  was  surprised  that  there  was  not  a  readier  response. 
With  the  certainty  of  stimulated  outlet  because  of  low 
price,  and  likewise  the  positive  assurance  that  prices 
would  later  on  go  back  to  normal  on  any  staple  prod¬ 
uct,  he  could  not  understand  what  had  recently  become 
of  an  intelligent  group  of  operators  ready  to  grab  such 
snap  trades  as  they  appear. 

In  contrast  to  the  uncertainties  surrounding  any 
stock  market  item  which  might  become  depressed,  he 
remarked,  canned  foods  collateral  was  “all  to  the 
good.”  What  is  the  answer? 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

special  Correspondent  ^'The  Canning  Trade." 


Blackberry  Winter  Yet  to  Come— Some  Damage  Has 
Been  Done  Plant  Beds — Inquiries  for  Spot  Tomatoes. 
Some  Few  Sales  of  Futures — Ready  for  Bean.  Sowing. 
Buyers  Like  the  Quality  of  Beans  Packed  Here — To 
Pack  More  Mustard  Greens. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  25,  1929. 

BATHER — Somewhat  colder  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  past  week  than  the  average  for 
the  week  previous.  No  frost  has  been  reported. 
There  has  been  considerable  rainfall,  some  hail,  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  small  spots,  and  cyclones  reported  at  a 
few  points,  doing  very  considerable  damage.  We  have 
yet  to  pass  through  the  period  known  in  our  section  as 
Blackberry  Winter,  which  brings  another  cold  spell,  and 
usually  about  the  first  week  in  May.  We  are  never  safe 
from  the  danger  of  killing  frost  or  damage  by  hail¬ 
storms  until  after  the  Blackberry  Winter  period. 

Tomato  Plant  Beds — Some  damage  has  been  reported 
to  the  tomato  plant  beds  from  the  first  sowing  of  seed 
at  just  a  few  points  in  the  district,  where  hail  storms 
have  occurred.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter,  as  growers  have  other  seed  beds  coming  on,  and 
will  likely  sow  their  seed  beds  right  away,  and  unless 
there  are  unusually  bad  weather  conditions  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  there  will  be  a  bountiful  supply  of  tomato  plants 
for  the  setting  of  the  tomato  acreage  contracted. 

Tomato  Acreage — Unless  some  unusual  and  unex¬ 
pected  conditions  arise,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tomato  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  season’s  pack  will 
be  fully  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 

Spot  Tomato  Sales — There  were  just  two  cars  of  spot 
tomatoes  sold  in  the  district  last  week  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  consisting  of  the  odds  and  ends 
held  in  two  different  localities,  and  consisting  of  several 
sizes.  Canners  report  that  they  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  prices  below  the  market  in  order  to  make 
sales  of  these  cars. 

Inquiries — Canners  and  brokers  are  reporting  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  number  of  inquiries  for  spot  tomatoes,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  are  numerous  jobbers  whose  supply  of 
spot  tomatoes  is  practically  exhausted.  These  inqui¬ 
ries  will  likely  become  more  frequent,  and  it  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  the  demand  for  spot  tomatoes  can¬ 
not  be  supplied  from  the  Ozark  packing  district. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  have  been  limited  sales  of 
future  tomatoes  during  the  past  wek,  mostly  covering 
orders  for  one  or  two  carlots.  Every  sale  confirmed  was 
at  canners’  full  asking  prices.  We  quote  the  range  of 
prices  on  future  tomatoes  as  follows: 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  52 1/2  to  55c;  No.  303  cans, 
75  to  77V2C;  No.  2  standards,  80  to  85c;  No.  2^/2  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  about  finding 
any  canners  in  the  district  that  would  take  on  any 
additional  business  on  the  No.  21/2  and  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards. 

Sowing  Bean  Seed — The  sowing  of  bean  seed  for  the 
green  bean  acreage  here  in  the  Ozarks  will  not  begin 
until  the  last  days  of  April,  and  will  continue  through 
the  first  week  in  May.  The  entire  acreage,  however, 
will  not  be  seeded  all  at  one  time ;  same  will  be  divided 
into  at  least  two  later  sowings  in  order  that  the  crop 


will  come  on  at  different  times.  The  actual  acreage  for 
the  season’s  pack  is  yet  uncertain. 

Future  Green  Beans — No  change  to  note  in  canners’ 
prices  for  future  gren  beans.  Orders  for  cut  stringless 
still  being  confirmed.  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  70  to  75c; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  95c;  No.  2  size,  $1;  No.  21/2  size, 
$1.35 ;  No.  10  size,  $5,  f .  o.  b.  factory  points,  Arl^nsas 
and  Missouri. 

Quality — The  quality  of  the  green  beans  which  are 
being  packed  in  the  Ozarks  is  meeting  with  favor,  and 
dealers  who  bought  these  packs  of  beans  last  year  have 
come  in  with  larger  orders  for  this  year’s  pack,  show¬ 
ing  conclusively  that  the  quality  is  satisfactory  to  job¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  to  retailers  and  consumers.  Bean  can¬ 
ners  show  a  disposition  to  make  such  improvements 
that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  better  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  pack  of  cut  green  beans. 

Mustard  Greens — Information  reaches  us  that  there 
will  be  some  increase  in  the  spring  acreage  of  mustard 
for  greens.  This  means  a  probable  increase  in  the  pack 
of  canned  mustard  greens,  which  is  becoming  more  pop¬ 
ular  each  year.  The  distribution  of  canned  mustard 
greens  is  gradually  increasing,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  canned  mustard  greens  will  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  the  retail  grocers  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

A  number  of  prominent  canners  from  both  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  are  in  Chicago  this  week  attending  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Western  Canners  Association. 

A  spring  meeting  of  all  the  canners  throughout  the 
Ozark  packing  district  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Spring- 
field  early  in  May.  These  meetings  usually  prove  very 
beneficial  to  the  individual  canners  and  to  the  packing 
district  as  a  whole. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  Bound  to  Be  Light — Water  Conditions  Im¬ 
proving — Shrimp  Good  Stock  to  Have — Oysters 
Badly  Killed — Alabama  Out  of  the  Oyster  Canning 
Business  for  Two  Years — Ideal  Weather  Helping  the 
Bean  Crop. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  25,  1929. 

another  week  has  passed  and  no  shrimp,  which 
means  that  the  prospects  for  a  spring  shrimp 
^  ^  pack  are  not  looking  any  brighter,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  the  pack  is  going  to  be  a  light  one,  no 
matter  what  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  for  the  few 
remaining  weeks  of  the  spring  packing  season.  There 
have  not  been  enough  shrimp  caught  in  this  section  the 
last  two  months  to  supply  the  local  retail  demand  for 
raw  stock,  much  less  even  dream  of  canning  them, 
therefore  the  supply  would  have  to  increase  tremen¬ 
dously  before  there  is  any  chance  of  a  pack. 

It  is  consoling  to  know,  however,  that  Mobile  Bay  is 
again  brackish,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  another  week  or 
two  it  will  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  With  the 
fresh  condition  of  the  bay,  the  shrimp  have  either  been 
keeping  well  offshore  away  in  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  or  they  migrated  to  healthier  waters, 
but  since  the  salt  water  has  come  into  the  bay  again 
there  are  signs  of  the  shrimp  working  into  the  bay,  and 
the  prospects  of  being  able  to  can  a  few  shrimp  in  the 
next  week  or  two  are  more  encouraging.  Unfortunately 
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for  the  seafood  canning  factories,  the  closed  season  for 
the  canning  of  shrimp  goes  into  effect  on  June  1st,  so 
this  leaves  only  about  a  month  for  the  canning  plants 
to  operate  on  shrimp,  and  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
strike  of  shrimp  would  be  during  this  time,  the  fac¬ 
tories  can  only  operate  up  to  their  capacity,  therefore 
in  this  short  space  of  time  the  spring  shrimp  pack 
would  be  a  light  one  at  its  best. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  any  one  has  a  good  stock 
of  shrimp  on  hand,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  under  his  control,  because  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  competition  from  this  section  with  spring  pack, 
and  the  closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  will  shut 
down  the  canning  plants  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

Oysters — The  Alabama  oyster  reefs  were  surveyed 
this  past  week  by  Emory  Akridge,  chief  oyster  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama,  who 
dredged  over  all  the  reefs  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  while  he 
found  some  evidence  of  life  on  the  reefs,  yet  it  was 
mighty  little,  and  averaged  about  three  to  four  live  oys¬ 
ters  to  every  barrel.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  small  percentage  of  live  oysters  on  the  reefs  is 
sufficient  to  revive  the  reefs,  because  even  if  the  water 
in  the  bay  is  brackish  again,  and  there  is  no  further 
danger  of  any  more  oysters  being  killed  by  the  fresh 
water,  nevertheless  there  is  the  danger  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  oysters  being  killed  by  the  foulness  of  the  dead 
oysters.  However,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that 
there  will  not  be  any  oysters  available  for  canning  this 
coming  oyster  season,  and  probably  not  for  the  next  two 
years  to  come,  so  Alabama  is  counted  out  of  the  oyster 
packing  game  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  market  on  cove  oysters  appears  to  be  in  a  sus¬ 
pended  condition  insofar  as  this  section  is  concerned, 
because  many  of  the  packers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market  to  check  up  on  the  situation  and  determine  the 
best  policy  to  pursue,  which  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 
There  is  no  need  of  being  in  a  hurry  to  market  the  oys¬ 
ter  pack  at  this  time,  when  the  future  holds  out  such 
poor  prospects  for  a  pack  next  year,  but  the  oyster  can¬ 
ning  industry,  like  other  canning  industries,  has  its 
share  of  weak-kneed  packers  who  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  regulate  prices  and  who  seems  to  be  more  interested 
in  selling  their  pack  than  of  realizing  a  legitimate  profit 
on  it,  and  these  only  serve  to  demoralize  business.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  industry,  the  weak-kneed  ones  are  in 
the  minority  in  the  seafood  packing  game,  and  every 
bad  season  weeds  more  of  them  out  of  the  business,  be¬ 
cause  somehow  or  other  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  don’t  seem  to  hold  up  under  the  acid  test. 

Stringless  Beans — ^With  the  ideal  weather  conditions 
that  we  have  had  in  this  section  these  past  weeks  the 
bean  crop  is  showing  up  in  good  shape,  and  the  plants 
appear  to  be  developing  faster.  Of  course,  some  local¬ 
ities  do  not  show  as  good  growth  as  others,  and  this  is 
to  be  expected,  but  as  a  whole  the  crop  is  very  prom¬ 
ising.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  as  large  acreage  planted 
this  year  as  it  was  last  year,  and  the  scarcity  and  the 
high  price  of  the  seed  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  In 
fact,  the  packers  have  been  forced  to  assist  the  growers 
by  paying  for  a  part  of  the  seed,  otherwise  there  is  no 
question  that  there  would  have  ben  a  much  smaller 
acreage  planted. 

The  following  are  the  future  prices  of  cut  stringless 
beans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No. 
21/2  cans,  $1.40  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per 
dozen. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.’’ 


Very  Little  Business — Packers  Off  Market  in  Fruits. 
All  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packs  Will  Be  Curtailed. 
About  One-half  the  Deciduous  Fruit,  Grape  and  Nut 
Crops  Wiped  Out — A  Summary — All  Fruit  Prices 
Higher — Spinach  Pack  Finished — Tomato  Planting 
Delayed. 

San  Francisco,  April  25,  1929. 

OMALL  TRADING — ^Very  little  business  in  Cali- 
^  fornia  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  is  being  done  just 

now,  with  many  of  the  large  packers  still  holding 
fruits  out  of  the  market  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous 
freeze.  Surveys  of  conditions  in  the  growing  districts 
are  under  way,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  an  accu¬ 
rate  estimate  of  losses  can  be  made.  However,  it  is  a 
settled  fact  that  crops  of  almost  all  kinds  will  be  short 
in  California  this  year,  with  the  falling  off  of  the  can¬ 
ned  pack  very  marked  in  some  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  With  the  first  reports  of  damage  to  fruits 
by  frost,  large  orders  poured  in  upon  canners  and  the 
entire  stock  on  hand  could  have  been  moved  within  a 
few  days  at  prices  in  effect  late  in  March.  The  prompt 
action  of  canners  curbed  speculation,  and  when  new 
lists  are  put  out  prices  will  be  in  line  with  conditions  as 
they  really  exist. 

The  Freeze — State  and  Federal  officials  have  been 
busy  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  since  the  freeze 
early  in  the  month,  and  their  latest  reports  indicate 
that  the  first  statement  of  the  extent  of  losses  was  not 
exaggerated.  About  one-half  the  deciduous  fruit,  grape 
and  nut  crops  have  been  wiped  out,  but  higher  prices 
for  the  remainder  will  help  offset  losses.  E.  E.  Kauf¬ 
man,  chief  of  the  Federal  State  crop  estimating  bureau, 
has  made  a  summary  of  conditions,  as  follows : 

Apricots — The  crop  this  year  will  approximate  140,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of  171,000 
tons,  which  was  a  very  light  crop.  This  year’s  yield 
will  be  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  growers  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  were  the  hardest  hit,  and  those 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  will  have  the  same  crop  as 
they  produced  last  year. 

Cherries — The  cherry  crop  will  be  about  11,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  23,000  tons  in  1928.  The  Santa  Clara 
Valley  escaped  with  a  minimum  amount  of  damage,  but 
in  Sutter,  Solano  and  San  Joaquin  counties  the  loss  will 
run  between  75  and  80  per  cent. 

Peaches — From  a  monetary  value  the  peach  crop  was 
the  hardest  hit  of  all.  The  clingstone  crop  will  be  150,- 
000  tons,  instead  of  the  414,000  tons  last  year,  while 
the  freestones  will  total  145,000  tons,  as  against  204,- 
000  last  year. 

Pears — Last  year’s  crop  of  219,000  tons  will  be 
slashed  to  140,000  tons  or  less  this  year. 

Plums — No  detailed  figures  are  available,  but  the 
crop  will  be  less  than  half  of  last  year’s. 

Prunes — The  prune  crop  will  be  about  55  per  cent  of 
that  of  1928. 

While  losses  from  frost  have  undoubtedly  been  very 
heavy,  California  canned  fruits  will  continue  to  be 
available,  although  at  higher  price  ranges.  A  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  canned  peaches  was  still  in  first 
hands  when  the  freeze  occurred,  and  is  still  being  held. 
Estimates  of  the  pack  that  can  be  made  this  year  range 
from  seven  to  ten  million  cases.  This  would  necessitate, 
of  course,  the  utilization  of  smaller  sizes  than  in  recent 
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seasons,  and  a  larger  pack  of  freestones.  The  latter 
should  be  good  news  to  quite  a  few  who  still  contend 
that  for  real  flavor  the  freestone  peach  has  no  equal. 
During  the  last  two  seasons  quantities  of  clingstone 
peaches  were  permitted  to  go  to  waste,  but  this  year 
little  will  be  discarded,  although  canners  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  lowering  the  standard  of  their  grades.  Surviv¬ 
ing  crops  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  will  be  care¬ 
fully  nurtured  by  growers  as  prices  will  be  higher.  Last 
year’s  pack  of  both  apricots  and  pears  was  closely  sold 
up  before  the  visitation  of  the  cold  snap,  so  there  is  no 
surplus  to  help  out  this  year.  In  both  varieties  the  pack 
promises  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  half 
the  normal. 

Spinach — The  packing  of  spinach  in  California  is 
largely  at  an  end,  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  secure 
some  deflnite  flgures  on  the  size  of  the  pack.  Early  es¬ 
timates  of  a  heavy  pack  were  long  ago  discarded,  and 
the  most  optimistic  now  place  it  at  about  the  same  as 
the  pack  of  last  year.  Others  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  will  prove  below  last  year’s  record  pack.  Ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  poor 
showing,  the  acreage  devoted  to  spinach  having  been 
greatly  increased.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  for 
several  weeks,  with  most  the  pack  already  disposed  of. 

Asparagus — Cold  weather  has  held  back  the  aspara¬ 
gus  crop  and  but  a  light  pack  has  been  made  up  to  date ; 
however,  this  crop  is  packed  up  to  the  first  of  July,  and 
there  is  still  time  for  a  good  pack.  Early  sales  have 
been  very  heavy,  and  close  to  80%  of  the  expected 
pack  has  already  been  disposed  of.  By  the  time  the 
canning  season  closes  practically  all  of  the  output  will 
be  out  of  first  hands,  judging  by  present  interest. 

Tomatoes — Growers  are  having  trouble  in  getting 
tomato  plants  ready  for  the  fields,  the  cold  weather 


having  interfered  with  germination,  and  planting  will 
be  a  little  later  than  usual.  There  is  so  little  of  last 
year’s  pack  still  in  first  hands  that  the  line  is  no  longer 
quoted.  Futures  have  moved  well,  and  some  of  the 
larger  interests  have  sold  about  all  the  solid  pack  they 
care  to  until  crop  conditions  become  settled,  which  will 
be  several  months  hence. 

Figs — ^The  Canners  League  of  California  has  issued 
statistics  covering  the  California  fig  pack  for  1928. 
Figs  in  tin,  all  grades  and  sizes,  were  218,544  cases,  and 
in  glass  314,626  pounds,  as  compared  with  155,615 
cases  and  432,928  pounds,  respectively,  in  1927.  The 
figures  for  Southern  California  were  furnished  by  R.  S. 
Callen,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners 
Association,  and  are  included  in  the  totals. 

Exports — Exports  of  California  canned  and  prepared 
fruit  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $3,747,- 
114,  compared  with  $3,494,382  worth  a  year  ago.  Can¬ 
ned  peaches  led  the  list  with  15,803,341  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,294,832.  Shipments  of  pears  were  valued  at 
$755,462,  and  those  of  fruits  for  salad  at  $603,721. 

Notes — The  growing  importance  of  the  sardine  can¬ 
ning  industry  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  has  led  to  the  pushing 
of  a  project  at  Washington  for  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater  by  the  Government. 

The  North  Pacific  Trading  and  Packing  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  formerly  engaged  in  the  salmon  packing 
business,  has  applied  for  dissolution. 

The  Associated  Brokers  of  San  Francisco  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  outing  to  be  held  near  Pleasanton,  Cal., 
at  an  early  date.  The  offices  of  many  brokers  will  be 
closed  for  the  day.  Oscar  Hoffman  is  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Large  Chain  Mergers  Expected  to  Be  Deferred  Until  After  Completion  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Probe  Into  Industry — Unsettled  Position  of  Stock  Markets  Also  a  Factor  in 
Delaying  Action — Wholesale  Grocery  Industry  Badly  in  Need  of  Modernization,  Credit 
Association  Head  Tells  New  York  Jobbers — Consent  Decree  Case  Again  Before  United 
States  Supreme  Colirt — Other  News  of  the  Industry. 


Deferred? — while  there  have  been  no  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  reported  move  to  bring  together  the  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  American  Stores  Company, 
and  First  National  Stores  into  one  large  marketing  combine,  the 
interests  which  have  been  behind  such  a  move  have  by  no  means 
given  up  the  idea.  Conditions  during  the  past  month  or  so,  from 
the  Wall  Street  viewpoint,  have  not  been  propitious  for  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  further  steps 
will  be  taken  in  the  matter  until  the  financial  situation  clarifies 
somewhat. 

With  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  conducting  a  probe  of  the 
chain  store  industry  of  the  country,  stock  markets  uncertain, 
and  high  money  rates  prevalent,  the  present  is  no  time  to  float 
large  stock  issues  to  provide  for  consolidation  of  large  indus¬ 
trial  groups,  such  as  would  probably  be  done  in  the  event  of  a 
triple  merger  of  the  sort  outlined  above.  Of  course,  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  such  a  consolidation  might  be  effected 
merely  by  the  interchange  of  stock,  with  a  minimum  of  public 
financing,  but  until  the  Congressional  agitation  over  the  chain 
store  question  which  led  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation  now  under  way  subsides  somewhat,  it  is  probable 
that  chain  mergers  will  be  kept  in  the  background — that  is, 
consolidations  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  a  triple  amalgama¬ 
tion  such  as  First  National,  Kroger  and  American  Stores  will 
make. 


Specialty  grocery  manufacturers  and  canners  are  watching 
with  close  interest  the  situation  with  respect  to  further  consoli¬ 
dations  on  the  part  of  large  chain  gn^’oups.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  chains  were  rapidly  growing  and  there  were  large 
numbers  of  independent  chains  operating  a  few  hundred  stores 
apiece,  the  manufacturers  and  canners  were  delighted  with  the 
outlook.  Large-lot  business  from  these  chain  groups  cut  their 
selling  costs,  and  widened  materially  their  distributive  outlets. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  situation  has  changed.  Larger 
chain  units  have  come  into  being,  and  while  volume  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  much  of  it  has  been  obtained  by  at  a  price,  and 
a  price  which  has  distributed  the  outlets  of  manufacturers  and 
canners  in  other  directions  in  many  instances. 

The  great  growth  of  chain  store  units  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  many  of  the  large  chains  are  actively  competing 
with  specialty  manufacturers  on  various  products,  and  are  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  country  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent.  As  the  chains  continue  to  grow  in  the  distributing  field, 
however,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  they  will  show  correspond¬ 
ing  expansion  in  the  manufacturing  and  canning  lines. 

Prominent  New  York  banking  interests  are  understood  to  be 
behind  the  move  to  consolidate  Kroger,  First  National  and 
American  Stores.  From  present  indications,  however,  any  move 
in  this  direction  will  probably  be  deferred  until  after  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation  is  completed,  and  anti-chain 
sentiment  in  certain  circles  in  Congress  subsides. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see 
the  three  chains  named  continue  on  their  own  individual  expan¬ 
sion  programs,  thus  strengthening  their  position  further  and 
lining  up  a  sufficient  number  of  outlets  to  enable  a  merged  or¬ 
ganization  to  constitute  probably  the  largest  grocery  distribut¬ 
ing  concern  in  the  world. 

Distribution  Lagging — While  productive  methods  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  recent  years,  distribut¬ 
ing  has  fallen  down  badly,  and  requires  considerable  bolstering, 
said  S.  I.  Miller,  executive  manager  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  speaking  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  “Today,”  he  said, 
“economists  are  less  worried  about  production  than  they  are 
about  the  problems  of  distribution.  Constantly  improving  tech¬ 
nical  methods,  large  scale  operation,  volume  production  and  the 
application  of  a  great  accretion  of  capital  to  industry  have  all 
combined  to  create  a  vast  reservoir  of  productivity.  Modem  in¬ 
dustrialists  are  far  less  concerned  with  competition  for  available 
raw  materials  than  they  are  with  competition  for  markets.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  so  far  exceeds  needs  that  we  are  witnessing  the  world 
over  a  breathless,  bitter  competition  for  a  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  spurred  on  by  advertising  to  create  new  needs. 
Distribution  remained,  until  recently,  relatively  unchanged  by 
this  revolution  in  production.  Merchandising  processes  have  no¬ 
where  kept  pace  with  productive  processes.  We  have,  in  all 
highly  industrialized  countries,  a  vast,  impounded  reservoir  of 
productivity  seeking  outlets  for  its  products  through  pipe  lines 
that  are  inadequate  and  antiquated.  Not  infrequently  the  pipe 
lines  burst  and  new  channels  of  distribution  are  created.  Rather 
belatedly  there  is  taking  place  a  general  reconstruction  of  our 
system  of  distribution.  This  reconstruction  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  the  wholesaler,  especially  to  the  wholesaler  of  food, 
which  is  basic.  In  a  period  of  comparatively  rapid  evolution,  the 
wholesaler  who  is  to  survive  and  make  a  profit  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  the  changes  taking  place,  and  must  apply,  year 
by  year,  the  best  technique  available  to  his  business.  We  hear 
many  wails  these  days  about  profitless  prosperity,  about  in¬ 
creasing  volume  without  corresponding  increases  in  profits.  The 
matter  of  economical  turnover  takes  on  increasing  complexion 
in  view  of  the  present  competition  for  volume.  Every  whole¬ 
saler  realizes  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  his  stock  with  the 
greatest  care  in  order  that  turnover  shall  be  economically 
efi'ected.  He  knows  that  stock  in  the  warehouse  which  doesn’t 
keep  moving  is  like  non-productive  stock  on  the  farm.  The 
farmer  has  a  name  for  his  non-productive  cows.  He  calls  them 
‘boarders’  and  gets  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
wholesaler  likewise  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  ‘boarders’  on  his 
shelves,  but  he  does  not  always  have  the  accurate  information 
he  requires  for  this  elimination.  Advertising  sometimes  causes 
a  month-to-month  fluctuation  in  the  popularity  of  trade-marked 
brands.  The  wholesaler  must  know  constantly  how  his  stock  is 
moving,  and  he  must  anticipate  fluctuations  in  demand  by  learn¬ 
ing  how  stock  is  moving  in  the  retail  stores.  Fresh  accurate  in¬ 
formation  must  be  applied  to  accounts.  Every  wholesaler  real¬ 
izes  that  the  accumulation  of  slow  accounts  interferes  with 
turnover  and  cuts  down  his  effective  operating  capital.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice,  however,  for  a  wholesaler  with'  thou¬ 
sands  tied  up  in  slow  accounts  on  which  he  ■will  collect  no  inter¬ 
est  to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money  on  which  to  keep  his 
business  going.  It  takes  no  great  financial  insight  to  see  that 
a  wholesaler  in  such  a  position  •will  not  have  any  great  profit 
to  show  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Slow-paying  accounts  become 
bad  customers.  When  a  merchant  owes  you  too  much  he  had 
rather  do  business  with  your  competitor,  who  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  eager  for  payment.  The  foregoing  precept  about  the  sorting 
of  accounts  is  as  obvious  as  the  precept  about  the  analysis  of 
stock,  but  it  is  less  effectively  applied  in  practice.  It  is  not  in 
principle,  but  in  performance,  that  the  average  unsuccessful 
wholesaler  falls  down.  Many  elements  must  be  considered  in 
sorting  profitable  accounts  from  those  that  are  not  worth  devel¬ 
oping.  There  should  be  a  careful  analysis  of  the  customer  and 
his  possibilities  from  every  angle,  with  due  regard  to  the  cost 
of  selling  and  servicing  him.  Such  a  survey  usually  reveals  a 
number  of  customers  whose  business  is  not  being  handled  at  a 
profit,  or  who  are  being  carried  at  an  actual  loss.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  condition  are  small  size,  unsound  financial 
positions,  slow-paying  habits,  or  distance,  involving  a  larger 
sales  and  transportation  expense  than  is  justified.  These  ac¬ 
counts  are  ‘boarders’  like  the  farmer’s  non-producing  cow,  and 
like  the  goods  on  the  shelf  which  accumulate  dust.  It  is  worth 
considering  whether  the  wholesaler  cannot  make  more  by  con¬ 
centrating  his  efforts  on  servicing  the  good  customers  and 
building  up  his  business  with  them  than  he  can  by  stimulating 
the  less  profitable  accounts.  Some  very  interesting  experiments 
are  nov:  being  conducted  ■with  a  view  to  increasing  stability  in 


the  wholesale  trade.  Sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  retail  units  from  which  greater  opportunity  of 
business  can  be  expected.  By  this  plan,  the  wholesaler  develops 
a  very  close  working  arrangement  with  a  number  of  his  better 
customers,  giving  them  a  maximum  of  attention  and  merchan¬ 
dising  service,  and  benefiting  in  return  by  a  stabilizing  continu¬ 
ity  of  business.  The  value  of  such  a  plan  depends  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  judicious  selection  of  retail  units,  especially  as 
regards  the  willingness  of  the  retailer  to  accept  better  methods, 
and  upon  careful  consideration,  step  by  step,  of  the  cost  of  the 
service  extended.  Another  matter  meriting  the  attention  of 
wholesale  food  dealers  at  this  time  is  the  problem  of  fraud  in 
bankruptcy.  Recently  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
made  an  analysis  by  industries  of  10,000  firms  which  had  been 
creditors  in  proved  cases  of  fraud.  All  the  cases  considered  had 
been  investigated  by  the  association’s  protection  department, 
and  convictions  had  been  obtained  in  every  case.  Food  products 
stood  fourth  on  the  list,  756  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of 
food  products  having  been  defrauded  in  one  or  more  of  the  cases 
studied.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  number  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcies  has  come  down  about  one-third  since  1925,  due 
largely  to  the  prompt  investigations  carried  on  under  the  Credit 
Protection  Fund,  which  many  of  you  helped  to  raise  in  1925.  I 
commend  to  your  attention  the  new  credit  protection  movement, 
in  which  the  credit  departments  of  your  firms  are  doubtless  in¬ 
terested.  The  credit  men  have  already  raised  more  than  $250,000 
toward  the  new  fund  of  $1,750,000  which  is  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  investigating  commercial  crime  after  the  first  fund  is 
exhausted.” 

The  Consent  Decree — The  wholesale  grocers  of  the  country 
are  still  showing  concern  over  the  long  delay  in  finally  winding 
up  the  expulsion  of  the  Chicago  meat  packers  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business.  The  consent  decree  case  was  again  up 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 
no  final  decision  as  yet.  The  decree,  under  which  the  Chicago 
packers  voluntarily  agreed  to  give  up  .the  handling  of  groceries 
to  escape  Government  prosecution  on  an  anti-trust  charge,  has 
already  been  declared  valid  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  unanimous  decision.  This  decision,  however,  cannot  be  made 
effective  until  the  court  rules  finally  on  the  order  of  suspension 
issued  by  the  lower  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  few 
years  ago  on  application  of  the  California  Co-operative  Can¬ 
neries.  Thus,  although  the  decree  has  been  declared  valid,  and 
under  its  terms  the  Chicago  packers  are  bound  to  refrain  from 
handling  groceries  and  other  unrelated  products,  the  decree 
actually  has  been  suspended  since  April  23,  1925,  on  the  lower 
court’s  decision.  The  hearing  held  this  month  was  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries. 
In  this  case  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries  is  resisting 
a  move  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  have  the  intervention 
of  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries  in  the  Consent  Decree 
case  dismissed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  decree  valid,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  refused  the  motion 
of  the  Government  for  dismissal  of  its  injunction  suspending 
the  decree.  Following  the  hearing  of  arguments  on  both  sides, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  case  under 
advisement,  and  will  announce  its  decision  at  a  later  date. 
Wholesale  grocers  believe  that  the  final  chapter  in  the  famous 
case  is  being  written  and  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
will  shortly  declare  the  decree  not  only  valid  but  operative,  thus 
winding  up  the  case  for  all  time. 

Another  Jobber  Speaks — A  New  York  wholesale  grocer,  writ¬ 
ing  to  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  on  some  of  the  problems  of  the  business, 
says: 

“The  reason  most  of  us  are  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
is  because  we  like  the  business  and  problems  connected  with  it, 
and  also  to  make  money  enough  to  keep  our  families  comforta¬ 
bly.  The  problem  of  making  money  today  is  a  difficult  one. 
During  the  past  few  years  our  margin  of  gross  profit  has  de¬ 
clined.  While  we  may  be  able  to  increase  it  a  little,  I  think  our 
greatest  hope  is  in  reducing  our  overhead  expenses,  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  our  business.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems,  and  also  obstacle  to  a  living  profit  in  our  business 
today,  is  the  question  of  credit.  In  order  to  put  our  customers 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  chain  stores,  we  are  all  cutting 
our  gross  profit  on  merchandise  more  than  half.  Now,  most  of 
the  chain  stores  pay  their  bills  within  the  ten-day  limit,  but  in 
our  State  most  of  the  retail  merchants  not  only  want  the  price, 
but  also  want  to  take  the  discount  in  thirty  to  sixty  day  peri¬ 
ods,  and  the  bad  feature  of  this  is  that  they  can  get  these  terms 
from  most  jobbers.  We  notice  from  our  orders  that  the  average 
retailer  orders  some  of  the  same  items  each  week,  and  I  think 
■we  should  be  paid  each  week.  On  all  new  accounts  our  terms 
are  weekly,  and  we  are  trying  to  acquaint  our  regular  cus- 
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toniers  with  this  system.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  it  cannot 
be  done  at  once,  but  I  think  the  sooner  we  withdraw  from  the 
banking  business,  the  sooner  we  are  going  to  increase  our 
profits.  We  have  found  that  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  de¬ 
crease  our  inventories.  I  do  not  believe  in  buying  in  such  small 


quantities  that  we  are  continually  out  of  stock,  and  therefore 
lose  sales,  but  there  is  a  happy  medium  where  we  can  keep  our 
stock  moving.  We  find  that  most  canners  and  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  help  in  this  way  by  making  split  shipments  and 
shipping  pool  cars  more  often.” 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country- 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Brocton  Preserving  Co.,  Inc.,  Building  New  Addition 
— The  Brocton  Preserving  Company,  managed  by  Carl 
C.  Spoto,  has  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  addi¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  more  room  is  required. 

The  new  addition  is  to  be  constructed  of  brick,  con¬ 
crete  and  steel  reinforcement  same  as  former  building. 
When  complete  will  make  the  building  120x200  feet, 
besides  the  platform,  which  is  50x120  feet.  This  plat¬ 
form  will  give  them  plenty  of  room  to  receive  the  prod¬ 
ucts  from  their  growers  without  any  congestion.  The 
first  concrete  floor  is  now  completed,  and  they  expect 
that  all  will  be  completed  by  May  15. 


To  Build  Large  Grape  Fruit  Cannery — The  Fruit 
Products  Company  of  Florida  is  planning  on  building 
the  largest  grapefruit  cannery  in  the  world  at  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  with  a  capacity  of  1,800  cases  a  day.  The 
company  now  operates  two  large  canneries  at  Eagle 
Lake  and  Lake  Alfred. 


Comstock  Buys  Winters  &  Powell  Cannery — The 
Comstock  Canners,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  purchased 
the  Winters  &  Powell  canning  factory.  The  new  own¬ 
ers  will  can  only  string  beans,  corn,  carrots  and  beets, 
eliminating  cherries  and  other  small  fruits. 


Building  New  Cannery — The  Henryville  Canning  Co., 
Henryville,  Ind.,  is  erecting  a  new  building  at  Henry¬ 
ville  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  It  will  be  up-to-date  in  every 
respect. 


New  Warehouse — Construction  of  a  new  cold  storage 
and  warehouse  addition  to  the  Fennville  plant  of  the 
Michigan  Canners,  Inc.,  is  now  under  way.  The  new 
part  will  be  112x140,  of  brick  and  tile  construction, 
with  a  two-inch  cork-insulated  roof.  The  cold  storage 
part  will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  bushels  and  the  work 
will  be  rushed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  coming  berry 
crop.  This  enlarged  storage  capacity  is  made  necessary 
not  only  because  of  increased  business,  but  on  account 
of  changed  market  conditions.  Large  purchases  of  can¬ 
ned  goods  now  require  that  deliveries  be  made  at  their 
convenience,  thus  requiring  larger  storage  capacity  at 
points  of  production. 


West  on  Business — Frank  Haserot,  of  the  Haserot 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  business  vis¬ 
itor  at  San  Francisco. 


Specialty  Packers  in  Conference — Fred  W.  Catterall, 
president,  and  W.  F.  Gohlke,  general  manager  of  the 


\valker  Properties  Association,  Austin,  Texas,  packers 
of  Mexican  specialties,  held  a  West  Coast  conference 
of  their  brokers  in  San  Francisco  the  second  week  in 
April,  later  leaving  for  Chicago  and  New  York.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  local  offices  of  the  Boradori 
Company  and  was  attended  by  L.  W.  Pennington,  Port¬ 
land  Ore. ;  P.  W.  Myrick,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  M.  Boradori, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Wm.  Boradori,  San  Francisco. 


Sailing  for  Europe — Samuel  Lilienthal,  president  of 
Haas  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  has 
left  on  a  six-months’  trip  to  Europe. 


Incorporated — The  Old  Custom  House  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  incorporated  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  to  conduct  a  fish  packing 
business.  The  incorporators  are  H.  B.  McLaughlin, 
president;  W.  A.  Oyer,  vice-president,  and  J.  L.  White, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  erection  of  a  plant  at  an  early 
date  is  planned. 


Will  Make  Improvements — The  Bayside  Canning 
Company  plans  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Alviso, 
Cal.,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000. 


Off  For  Salmon  Grounds — The  three-masted  ship 
Star  of  Alaska,  and  the  bark  Star  of  Holland,  sailed 
recently  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Alaskan  salmon 
canneries.  The  vessels  are  owned  by  the  Alaska  Pack¬ 
ers  Association  and  are  the  last  of  what  was  a  few 
years  ago  the  largest  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  under  one 
house  flag. 


Salmon  Industry  Using  Airplane  and  Radio — The 
airplane  and  the  radio  are  being  pressed  into  duty  this 
season  on  the  salmon  fishing  grounds  in  Alaskan 
waters.  Observers  will  follow  schools  of  salmon  at  an 
altitude  of  a  few  hundred  feet  and  direct  by  wireless 
the  placing  of  nets.  Both  airplane  and  radio  will  also 
be  used  in  police  work  to  see  that  fish  traps  are  closed 
on  the  days  fishing  is  prohibited. 


Seizing  Imported  Onions — A  careful  watch  is  being 
kept  throughout  California  for  a  brand  of  canned 
onions  imported  from  Italy  so  improperly  processed  as 
to  be  considered  dangerous.  Food  Director  M.  E.  Jaffa 
is  asking  for  assistance  in  locating  any  that  might 
reach  this  State  and  gives  the  brand  as  “Shalots  Cipol- 
line  Lampasciu,  Regina  Brand,  Ditta  Riccardo  Bozza, 
Stabilimento  Scafati,  Naples,  Italy.”  Confiscations  of 
the  brand  have  been  made  from  New  York  to  Denver. 
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Especially  desirable  for  Canners  who  pack  both 
peas  and  beans,  coming  on  as  it  does,  after 
peas  are  out  of  the  way. 


Without  exception,  the  most  popular  variety  for 
Canners’  use. 


—By  Individual  Plant  Selection*’ 


ROGERS  STRINGLESS  REFUGEE 


Bred  for  Perfection— 

Slender  round  green  pod  5  to  5^  inches  long, 
almost  perfectly  straight,  tender,  meatly,  brittle 
and  entirely  stringless  even  when  ripe. 

In  appearance  and  season,  very  similar  to  Late 
Refugee  1000  to  1  having  a  1 5  inch  dark, 
strong  growing,  vine;  hardy  and  productive. 


“Blood  Tells” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

PEAS  BEANS  SWEET  CORN 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 


BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 


Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


391-399  WEST'SPRING  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  MAHAQCB  or  TMC  I.IOUIOATCOY  GEHJ,  mGiTi 

\  CHISHO'.M-SCOTT  CO.  J 
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Dominant  Features  of 


Sprague^Sells 

Blanchers 


1.  More  Durable 

2.  No  Splits 

3.  No  Clogs 

4.  Less  Steam 

5.  Low  Power 

6.  Easily  Cleaned 

7.  Great  Capacity 


ARE  YOU  READY? 

Your  blancher  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
machines  in  your  line  for  the  quality  of 
your  whole  pack  depends  largely  on  it. 

If  you  have  the  least  doubt  of  your 
present  blancher  going  through  the  im^ 
portant  season  just  ahead  without 
trouble  and  expense,  let  us  quote  now 
on  one  in  which  you  can  place  absolute 
confidence. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  informa' 
tion  on  all  that  is  new  in  blanchers. 


Sprague-Sells 

Corporation 

Div.  John  Bean  MfK-Co. 

3W  W.  Washington  St., 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CHECK  SPOILAGE 

BY 

Rechecking  Retort 
Thermometers 


Let  us  recalibrate  them 
.  for  you 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Wzumer  Inter-lnsurance  | 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


If  It’s  Used  In  A  Cannery— Sprague-Sells  It. 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Do  You  Need  A  New  String  Bean  Cutter? 

Write  us  NOW,  while  you  can  buy  at  a  special 

easonal  discount 


Remember:  we  not  only  claim, 
but  GUARANTEE  that  the 
TOWNSEND  is  the  best  String 
Bean  Cutter  on  the  market. 

We  may  be  able  to  supply  you 
promptly  at  the  last  minute,  but 
why  not  be  sure?  It  is  better  for 
us  both  if  you  act  NOW. 


“Yout  bran  cutting  BurtOUj  Coolc  &L  Co. 
trouble*  will  be  over  M  v 

when  you  in.l*U  a  TOWNSEND"  Kome,  N.  Y. 

(Saccmaaor*  to  Z.  P.  Townmond.  the  original  patmntea) 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band’’ 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

€•  I  J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

itales  Ujfices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


0  SMILE  AWHILE 

H  There  U  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

0 

0  Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally. 

phyaioally — and  financially 
n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  welcome.  ^ 

-An. - ,m - vn. - .n« - - >n. - .nt - tm - .nt - ^nt - >o<-rr->of— — >o< - >n<</ 


OVERSOLD 

A  salesman  sold  an  old  colored  farmer  a  tractor.  A 
few  days  after  the  machine  was  delivered  the  sales¬ 
man  called  on  his  customer  for  pay. 

“Can  you  pay  me  for  the  tractor,  Uncle  Jim?"  he 
asked. 

“Pay  fo’  de  tractor?”  he  asked  in  astonishment  and 
wrath.  “Why,  man,  yo’  done  tole  me  dat  in  free  weeks 
de  tractor  would  pay  fo’  hisself.” 


HELP  WANTED 

Voice  from  the  Eleventh  Floor — ’Smatter  down 
there?  Haven’t  you  a  key  ? 

On  the  Pavement — Gotta  key  all  right,  but  would ja 
jassasoon  throw  down  a  few  keyholes. — Boston  Bean- 
pot. 


THE  RECIPE 

Small  Boy — What  is  college  bred,  pop? 

Pop  (with  son  in  college) — They  make  college  bred, 
my  boy,  from  the  flour  of  youth  and  the  dough  of  old 
age. 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 


REASON  ENOUGH 

Sparks — Say,  Mike,  d’you  know  why  the  cook 
couldn’t  eat  his  apron  ? 

Mike — All  right,  fresh,  why? 

Sparks — Oh,  I  guess  its  ’cos  it  goes  against  his  stum.- 
mick. 


DRIVEN  TO  IT 

“When  did  the  first  Scotchman  learn  to  swim  ?” 
“When  the  first  toll  bridge  was  built.” 


EXPLAINED 

Missionary  (to  cannibal) — What  makes  your  chief 
so  talkative? 

Cannibal — Oh,  he  ate  a  couple  of  barbers  this  morn¬ 
ing. 


NO;  HE  (iOT  LIKE  THAT 

Young  Wife — Aren’t  you  the  same  man  I  gave  some 
biscuits  to  last  week? 

Tramp — No,  mum,  and  the  doctor  says  I  never  will 
be  again. — Old  Maid. 


AGONY  SOON  OVER 

Cora — Mrs.  Peck’s  husband  suffered  terribly  before 
he  died. 

Emile — How  long  had  they  been  married  ? 

Cora — Six  months. 

Emile — I  don’t  call  that  suffering  much. — Pathfinder. 


OH-OH-OH!  THE  CAT! 

Hattie — Janet  accepts  kisses  from  strange  men. 
Kattie — Well,  what  other  kind  would  she  get  them 
from? — Lehigh  Burr. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants.  Certified,  Public. 
Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatea  and  Guma.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Devicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
bean  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

^yars  Mach.  Co,,  Salem,  ^N.  J. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

F.dw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  ^dustry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Capa. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline;  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery, 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriera. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Gan  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  (jonveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mieh. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY,,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^orp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Rorlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

^<'rlin-C*'anman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sorsmie-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOIERS.  Continuous. 

R'-rlin-Cbaoman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Porb’n-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F  w.  T.anr-senkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

'  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sn-nmie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Brclin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fliers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplise. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F..  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Rprlin-Cbapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Mo’-’-al  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
Spracrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Vaehine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  G9-i  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Chic^o. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  .j,  . 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  JMny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasborger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

K  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co,,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salein,  N.  _J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.^ 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

1).  I.andreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Perlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
S'nelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /’alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washhurn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaninr  and  (Jradlng  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  ’Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriflith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Trims  the  sheet  absolutely  true,  U 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed  ^ 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  lO’s 
etc. 

THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 

Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


Built  on  rigid  base  to  stand  stratn. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  801  E.  Pratt  St.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Dependable  Seed 


The  necessary  basis  of  a  i 

L— QUALITY  PACK— J 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


